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Notes by the way—No. XII. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Another tilt in the cars. 

Going on board the cars at Niles, we had 
a very pleasant return irip to Detroit. 
During the single week which had elapsed 
since we went out, the fields of wheat along 
the rout, had decked themselves in a deeper 

en, and were giving forth increased in- 
dications, that a remunerating harvest will, 
in the event of no unfavorable contingency, 
crown the labors of the husbandman. 

Brothers of Gov. Wright. On board 
the cars we found three brothess of the late 
lamented Silas Wright, all farmers from 
Vermont, (near Middlebury.) We do not 
know when we have met with fairer speci- 
mens of the better class of New England 
farmers, plain, substantial, open hearted, 
honest, straight-forward men. They had 
evidently never been far from home before, 
having been brought to Niles to look up 
some twelve hundred acres of land which 
belongs to the estate of their diseased 
brother, located in Berrien Co: They were 
three out of six heirs to his property, as he 
left no children. The property he left is 
Valued at some twenty thousand dollars. 
Silas was the youngest of the family, and 
was manifestly a great favorite. They 
spoke of him with much affection, and were 
manifestly greatly aflicted by his death. 

They seemed to be struck with the very 
great difference between the way of doing 
things here and in Vermont. Here people 
seemed to have their own way, lay a-bed as 
long as they pleased, and when they got 
up, they did not do things as they did in 
Vermont. There was none of that close 
calculation in regard to the expenditure of 
time and money, none of that pride of ap- 
pearance, and studiousness of economy vis- 
ible about the farms and farm houses 
here, that there was there. There farmers 
were obliged to husband all their resources 
to the best possible advantage, or they 
could not live: But by habits of industry, 
Cconomy, system and perseverance, they 
contrived, not only to make a living of it, 
but to grow rich. They appeared to be 
delighted with the country, no small ree« 
ommendation of which was, that people 





could get along so well, with the way they 
When they left 
Vermont, about the first of May, the earth 
was bare of every green thing. 
Farming in New Jersey. 
two farmers from the state of New Jersey 
along, from whom we learned some things 


had of doing things here. 


There were 


respecting the agriculture of that state. 
Wheat is not extensively raised in New Jer- 
sey, but,what there is, looks as well as they 
had ever seen it, at the same stage of 
growth. Indian corn is the staple crop of 
the state, the price of it being ordinarily 
about five shillings a bushel. Oats are also 
extensively raised. Much attention is also 
given to the raising of stock, and goed 
stock, they remarked, would fetch some- 
thing there, when they had got it raised. 
A good horse would fetch $150,00, a good 
cow $30,00, and so on. Apples were sold 
at a good profit for six pence a bushel. 
One man could gather fifty bushels and 
Much benefit 


exhausted 


transport them to market. 
had resulted to their lands, 
from a liberal application of lime, the price 
of which there, is a shilling a bushel. These 
men had the same impression with the gen 
tlemen above named, in regard to the way 
of doing things in this country. We fancy 
however, that if they had been put through 
the mill as most of our farmers at the West 
have been, they would not have come out 
much better. Wait a few years, gentlemen, 
and we will show you, that “some things 
can be done as well as others.’’ 

An Iowa farmer. Among our fellow 
passengers, was a gentleman from Iowa, 
fifty miles back of Burlington. They raise 
but little winter wheat in that state, as well 
as in Northern Illinois, it is so liable to win- 
ter kill, but what there is, looks fine. Corn 
is the staple crop, the yield upon the prair- 
ies being from fifty to a hundred bushels 
per acre. He mentioned one man who fre- 
quently raises a thousand.acres of corn, and 
never less than eight hundred. At an av- 
erageof 75 bushels to the aere, a thousand 
acres would produce 75,000 bushels, whieh 
would load a hundred and eighty seven 
wagons, with 40 bushels to the load, a4 
string of teams, which, at comfortable trav- 
elling distances from each other, would oc- 





cupy two miles of road. All this corn, ex- 


cept what is neéded for other purposes upon 
the farm, is transformed into pork, and in 
this shape, finds its way into market. 

A Dutchess County farmer. Observ- 
ing a staid looking, eldery gentleman sitting 
by himself musing away the time in appar- 
ent self-complacency, as though it were no 
concern of his what beeame of the rest of 
the world, we ventured to approach him, 
and soon found’ ourselves engaged in an in- 
teresting conversation with a Dutchess Co: 
He keeps a hundred and twenty 
cows, which average, the whole lot round, 
a pound of butter per day, which is taken 
fresh to the New York market and sold; 
the price ranging from 20 to 25 cents per 
The churning is all done by dog 
power, all the churning in that section of 


e 


farmer. 


pound. 


country being done by dog and goat power. 
The milk, and not the cream, is churned, 
the butter being the sweeter for it. Fifty 
hogs which run in a clover field near the 
house, are kept in high condition by the 
butter milk and clover, so that they need 
but little corn comparatively, in the falf to 
make them good pork. His pastures are 
timothy and clover, and his meadows timo- 
thy, upon both of which he makes a free 
use of plaster, with highly beneficial effects. 

A Gent. from Chihuahua, Next we 
approached a starched up, sleek looking pers 
sonage, who straightened himself up and 
put on a look which said “what business 
have you to speak to me, without ever hav- 
ing had an introduction?” However, we 
very soon set the man at his ease, and ina 
moment more, he found hitself engaged 
in an animated conversation about Mexican 
affairs, he having come direct from the 
city of Chihuahua, a journey which he had 
performed in 28 days. The wheat crop 
looked fine when he left that country, about 
like the wheat in Missouri, which was also 
very promising. The inhabitants raise on: 
ly enough for theit own consumption, there 
being no facilities for getting it to market, 
Their harvest is in June: 

He thought the common people there, 
(the rancheroes) had been greatly undera- 
ted. He said they were nothing like as 





debased, ignorant and savage, as they had 
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been represented to be, but were, for the 
most part, very good citizens. Things are 
settling down there into quietude, with the 
exception of an occasional flare-up. We 
asked him if there was no movement in 
that and the other adjoining provinces 
towards indépendence. He replied; that 
there was no occasion for that, for they 
were independent enough now, the 
eral Government having no outhority 
them. 

Things in Enrope. Of all the new 
acquaintances we made, none interested us 
more than that with an intelligent gentle- 
man from Albany, N. Y., Elisha Hale, Esq. 
who has travelled two years in Europe, and 
exploréd every nook and corner of it. 

Wheat in Bohemia. Of all the wheat 
he ever saw, none would bear comparison 

with the fields which spread themselves 
out, on the right hand and on the left, as 
lie passed over the plains of Bohemia, 
about. midway between the cities of 
Prague and Vienna. So solid did it stand, 
that it seemed as though a squirrel could 
run.over the top of it, without any danger 
of falling to the earth. He remarked, that 
he did-not doubt that it would pay our far- 
mers well to import seed from that country. 

Cart Rake. 
a cart-rake in operation in Saxony, the rake 
being attached to the cart, so as effectually 
to take up all the litter, which might be 
leftbehind in loading hay, &c., and it 
worked to admiration. 

Mills on the Danube. Standing upon 
Mount Buda, in Hungary, he could see up 
and down the Danube twenty miles each 
way, and within the cirele of his distinct 
vision, he counted etght hundred wills, all 


gen- 


over 


He spoke of having seen 


standing in a zig-zag, triangular form, and 
thirteen in a cluster, mostly flouring mills. 

Sacredness of Property— Public Gar- 
dens. The parks of kings and noblemen, 
he said, filled with shrubbery in full bloom, 
and trees laden with the most delicious 
fruit, were open to every one who chose to 
spend an hour in traversing their delightful 
walks, and what seems remarkable in this 
fruit stealing country, never is a hand put 
forth to pluck the fruit from the trees, or 
even a flower fromitsstem. Even in the 
public gardens of Hamburgh, which afforded 
promenades for the whole city, the fruits 
and flowers which presented themselves to 
the eye on every side, werewperfectly se- 
“eure. He had repeatedly visited those 
grounds when they were thronged with 
every class and description of persons, and 
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small flower, but further than that he never 
saw any thing molested. 

White Cattle dc. At Viennahe saw a 
hundred and sixty fat cattle driven into 
market in a drove, and all of them, except 
four, were white. On another oecasion he 
saw eighty driven in, and they were all 
white but one. He remarked, that he had 
seen cattle drawing by their horns, at 
Vienna, and harnesses so heavy, that it took 
two men to put them upon the horses, 
which were of gigantic size. 

The way to keep Horses. While 
England, observing that the horses were 
very fat and sleek, he asked a teamster 
how they managed to make their horses 
look so much better than the Americans 
did theirs. He replied, that they cut their 
hay to a chop, wet it thoroughly with water, 
and then strewed their ground feed upon it, 
and mixed the whole thoroughly together. 
Their draft thorses, he said, were very 
large, and of great muscular power. A 
single horse, he had been credibly informed, 
in one instance, started a waggon with a 
load of six ton upon it, a short distance, 
and that too up a gradual ascent. 

Size of Waggons in England. Obser- 
ving their waggons to be of gigantic di- 
mensions, he asked a teamster what ne- 
cessity there was for it. He replied that 
his waggon was not large—it only weighed 
twenty-eight hundred. But, said he, you 
must understand that we carry loads in this 
country, six tons not being any thing ex- 
traordinary. 

Towing Boats. It must have been a 
magnificent sight to see eighty horses 
harnessed to a single boat, and, all laying 
out their strength in towing it up the 
Danube, and this he hadseen. It was in 
1842, and at that time they were just be- 
ginning to build steamboats on that river. 


in 


At St. Petersburgh he visited the house 
where Peter the Great lived, where is to 
be seen also the boat which he built, and 
the hemp frock and trowsers which he wore, 
and beside them Jay the magnificent crown, 
which was afterwards placed upon his head. 
He saw the rock from which he leaped his 
horse down a precipice in an hour of peril. 
It weighed five hundred tons, had been 
transported, fifteen” miles, from the inte- 
rior, and a statue of the horse ‘which 
he rode, with his rider upon him, placed 
upon it, represénted as being just’in the 
act of taking the desperate leap. 
™ But of all the wonders he had seen, the 








monument ¢rected to the memory of Alex- 


ina single instance he saw a child pluck a 
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ander, he thought, was the greatest. ]; is 
a hundred and twenty feet high, and all of 
one solid piece of rock, which was trans. 
ported from the interior. In addition t, 
this, it is mounted upon a pedestal, and 
surmounted with a figure of Alexander 
more than twenty feet in height. 

Michigan Wheat. A gentleman from 
Albany remarked, that no wheat which 
came into market was superior to Michigan 
wheat. The wheat from Illinois was jo; 
to be compared to it, being generally more 
or less shrunk, and never so plump and 
handsome. 

First Impressions. We have uniformly 
observed, that the first impressions of per- 
sons from the East, in passing through our 
State when bare of crops, are unfavorable, 
as it regards the quality of the soil, espe. 
cially of our openings. They are in the 
habit of regarding only those lands rich 
and productiye, which have a large portion 
of vegetable mould in their composition. 
Tried by this standard, our openings ap- 
pear to them poor enough. And it seems 
the pioneer adventurers had _ similar in- 
pressions, for they denominated these lands 
“barrens,” regarding them as entirely w- 
productive, and they went by this name, 
until the mistake was discovered by ex 
periment. In reply to the remark of a 
gentleman, that he “hoped there was bet- 
ter land in Michigan than any he had seen 
yet,” we assured him, that if he should be 
so fortunate as to pass this way just before 
harvest, he would be very likely to change 
his opinion in regard to the quality of the 
land. 

Minesota. We forgot to say, in its pro- 
per connection, that in company with the 
newly appointed judge of Minesota, of 
whom we made mention, was a gentleman 
from Cincingati, who was on his way to the 
capital of Minesota, (St. Paul’s,) to estab- 
lish a paper. St Paul's is at the head of 
steamboat navigation on the Mississippi, 4 
little below St. Anthony’s Falls, and con- 
tains about 600 inhabitants. Minesota lies 
in the same latitude with Wiscohsin, beiny 


‘mostly on the West side ef the Mississipp’, 


and north of Iowa. Although it does net 
extend as far South as Wisconsin, it ex- 
tends no farther north. The face of the 
country is very similar to that of Wisconsin, 
as also the charagter of the soil. 





PF In the second paragraph of the 
above letter, 12th line from the top, in- 
stead of “diseased brother,” read deceased 
brother. 
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our brief passage we had the very great 


_ not more than one-fifth being produced 


‘she must be treated like a lady, or she 
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~ Ypsirants, June 8, 1849. 


kon an hour’s ride has brought us to 
this place, thirty miles distant from Detroit, 
and a pleasant hour it has been to us: In 


ure of making the acquaintance of se- 
yeral intelligent gentlemen from distant 

of the country, and among others one 
from the state of Massachusetts, from whom 
‘we derived much information which was 
interesting to us. 

Agriculture in Massachusetts. The-ag- 
riculture of Massachusetts has undergone 
a wonderful change since the day when we 
toiled in its fallows, its orchards, its mead- 
ows, and its harvest fields. Then it was a 
great grain growing state. Rye was the 
great staple of the state, the surplus of 
which was converted into gin, and carried 
out of the country. The time is fresh in 
our recollection when there was far more 
profit in raising rye for market in Massa- 
chusetts, than there is now in raising wheat 
in Michigan. But those days have gone 
by. Massachusetts has become a great 
manufacturing state, her agricultural inter- 
est being but setondary now. The gentle- 
man above spoken of remarked that she 
was dependant upon the west for provisions 
to the tune of five millions of dollars annu- 
ally. “Four-fifths of the provisions consum- 
ed in that state, he said, came from abroad, 


within its borders. The single town where 
he lived, Sudbury, twenty miles west of 
Boston, one of their best agricultural towns, 
purchased breadstuffs to the amount of 
forty to fifty thousand dollars annually.— 
We inquired if it was not otherwise in the 
western part of the state. He said no, and 
that it would surprise us to pass along the 
railroads running through every part of the 
state, and notice the immense quantity of 
flour in the warehouses all along the differ- 
ent routes, consigned to country merchants 
in different towns. It was very uncommon 
for a farmer to have more than ten or fif- 
teen acres of rye there now, and as to wheat, 
it as a sight to behold. Two years ago, 
there was about an acre of it in the town 
where he lived, which was tolerably good, 
and it was the wonder of every beholder. 

Female help. ¥emale help, hé*remark- 
ed was scarcely to be obtained at any price. 
Two dollars and a half a week, was the 
lowest rate at which an American female 
would consent to do housework, and then 











would not work even at that rate. Most of 
the female domestics were Irish girls, whose 
wages are generally a doflar and a half a 
week. This high rate of female wages, re- 
sults from the enrploymient of so many girls 
in the factories, where they realized; many 
of them, much more than that. 
Wastefiluess cf aestern farmers.—He 
had much to say about the wastefulness of 
western farmers. Farmers in Massachiu- 
setts would get rich upon what the farmers 
of the west threw away. In the article of 
beef, for instance, there was nothing per- 
taining to the animal which was not there 
turned to profitable account. The inwards 
were made into soap, the horns into combs, 
the legs and feet into oil and glue, and the 
bones were worked up into knife handles. 
Why is it, he asked, that potatoes, which 
are so abundant in the fall at the west, that 
they can be had, in any quantity at ten cents 
or a shilling a bushel, are so scarce in the 
spring that frequently they can scarcely be 
procured at any price? It was not on ac- 


count of the rot, for it was just so before}. 


the rot was ever heard of. It was simply 
because the farmers took no care to pre- 
serve their potatoes, and the consequence 
was, they were destroyed by freezing in 
winter, and wasted in othe# ways. 

And not only was there no waste there, 
but every thing was made the most of — 
The avails of a first rate cow would amount 
to a hundred dollars annually, and she 
would “etch from thirty to fifty dollars — 
But this profit resulted only from a system 
of feeding which was adapted to produce it. 

Times in New York. There was a gen- 
tleman from the city of New York along, 
from whom we learned some things. He 
remarked that money had been very scarce 
and hard to be got hold of at any rate, but 
that it was now plenty and could be had 
to any amount, on good security. And yet 
the times were very dull there. We in- 
quired if the merchants had not come in, 
in as large numbers as usual this spring, to 
buy goods. He said yes; but they had 
bought more sparingly than usual. 

We were not aware, until he mentioned 
the fact, that the crevasse extended so far 
as it does along the Mississippi. He says 
it extends hundreds of miles, except at in- 
tervals—every man building it opposite his 
own plantation. 

The green sand of. New Jersey. We 
have frequently seen accounts of the green 
sand of New Jersey, extensively used in 
that state as a manure, but never learned 





any sisi very definite about it, from the 
statements which have been published.— 
Among Our fellow passerigérs, was one from 
that state, from whoin we derived some in- 
formation respecting the matter. We sup- 
posed it was confined to the sea coast, bat 
he says it is found fifty miles from the sea 
board, afid 1s accessible from every portion 
of the state. It is found alodg thie edgé of 
or low grounds contiguous to 
bluffs, or rising grounds which skirt them, 
frequently extending under them. I con- 
sists of a mixture of sand and a species of 
marl cr muck, is of different colors, green, 
blue, and grey, and exists in apparently in- 
exhaustible quantities. Itis not a8 quick in 
its Gperation as common stable manure, but 
for permanently enriffing the land, it is 
regarded as preferable to it. From six to 
eight tons to the acre, is the quantity ap- 
More than that is hurtful to the 


marshes, 


plied. 
soil. 

Ypsilanti and vicinity. Ypsilanti is one 
of those thriving and beautiful villages, with 
which our state is dotted, and which, hay- 
ing the advantage of choice locations, se- 
lected at an eatly day, have had a steady, 
healthful, and permanent growth: Thé 
population of the village is not far from two 
thousand. It is noted for its fine flouring 
mills, there being more flour manufactured 
here, perhaps, than any other place in the 
state. Aynong the mill-owners and large 
property holders of the place, isour friend, 
Mark Norris, Esq., together with his son-in- 
law, Mr. Follett. Mr. N. is also Quite ati 
extensive and thorough-going farmer, and 
takes great interest in whatever relates to 
agricultural i improve ment. 

Ypsilanti is in the midst of a fine farm- 
ing country. In passing over the sandy 
plain to the east of the village, at a seasoti 
of the year when it is bare of crops, 
one would not be apt to receive a very fa- 
vorable impression in regard to its fertili- 
ty. But he will learn his mistake if he is 
so fortunate as to pass that way when its 
fields of wheat, clover and cérn, are in their 
glory. The wheat upon this plain looks fine 
at the present time, and promises an aban- 
dant harvest. 

Mr. Lay's nursery. Upon the above 
plain is situated the well known nursery of 
Mr. Lay. There are more fruit trees grow- 
ing in the state of Mic higan from this nur- 
sery, than from any other; either in or out 
of the state. It covers, at present, twelve 
acfes of ground. Mr. L. has also a nursery 
in Walworth county, Wisconsin. 

[For want of space, we are obliged to dé- 
fer the remainder of this letter.] 
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Michigan State Agricultural 
Socicty. 

Meeeting of the Executive Committee 
at Detroit, May 22d, 1849 at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. 

Presexnt—The President, His Excel- 
leney Gov. Ransom, Dort, Redfield, Gib- 
bons, Thomas, Hubbard. Mr. Hubbard 
was appointed Secretary pro tem, in the 
absence of the Rec. Sec. 

Resolved, That a committee of two be 
appointed to correspond with the directors 
of the Rail Road companies, to ascertain 
on what terms persons and produce inten- 
ded for exhibition, may be transported to 
and from the place of the annual Fair of 





the Society. ® 

Messrs. Redfield & Hubbard were ap- 
pointed such committee. 

Adjourned to 74 P. M. 

May 22d at 74 o’clock P. M. the Com- 
mittee met pursuant to adjournment. 

Presext—The President, His Excel- 
lency Goy. Ransom, Dort, Gibbons, Red- 
field, Thomas, Hubbard, Holmes. 

Resolved, That the Society’s first annual 
Fair be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, the 25th, 26th and 27th of 
September 1849. 

Resolved, That the Committee appro- 
priate the sum of one thousand dollars, to 
be awarded as premiums at the Fair to be 
held on the 25th 26th and 27th, Sep. 

Resolved, That the Society’s Fair for 1849 
be held ig the city of Detroit, provided the 
Committee receive suflicient assnrance that 


9 


— 


the local expenses of said Fair will be paid 
by the citizens of Detroit. If not, then at 
such place on the line of the Michigan 
Central Rail Road as will raise a sum 
sufficient to defray said expenses; not to 
exceed five hundred dollars, 

Messrs. Redfield, Dort and Thomas, were 
appointed a Committee to report a premium 
list for the annual Fair to be held in Sept. 
next, 

The President, Gibbons, and Hubbard, 
were appointed a Committee to report a 
a list of Judges for the first annual Fair, 

Bela Hubbard, Esq, was, in accordance 
with the last clause of Sec. 6 of the Con- 
stitution, appointed Chairman pro tem of 
the Executive Committee. 


Resolved, That the Chairman and Recor- 
ding Sect’y, be authorized to make all con- 
tracts for the use of grounds, for the use or 
purckase of lumber, for the erection of 
fences and buildings, and to do and per- 
form all other acts, required to be done, 
preparatory to the annual Fair, to be held 
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Mr. Redfield, from the Committee ap- 
pointed to correspond with the Superin- 
tendents of the several Rail Roads reported : 
That they had attended to that duty, and 
Mr. Brooks, of the Central Rail Road will 
take stock and articles intended for exhibi- 
tion, to and from the annual Fair, to he held 
next Sept., at one quarter the usual charge. 
And persons attending the Fair will be 
taken at one half the usual rates. The 
Superintendent of the Pontiac Rail Road, 
did not give a decided answer, but would 
be liberal in his charges. 

List of premiums, 

To be awarded at the first Fair of the Michi- 
gan State Agricultural Society, to be held at 
on the 25th, 26th and 27th days of September, 
1849, 





Premium on Cattle. 





Best Durham Bull 2 yearsand over $10 00 
Second do do 5 00 
Best Devan do do 10 00 
Second do do 5 00 
Best Native do do 10 00 
Second do do 5 00 
Best do do without 
distinction of Breed except those 

above named 10 00 
Second do do do 7 00 
Third do do do 4 00 
Best Milch Cow 8 00 
Second do 5 00 
Third do 3 00 

WORKING OXEN. 
Best Yoke of Working Oxen $10 00 
Second do do 6 00 
Third do do 3 00 
FAT CATTLE. 

Best four year old or upwards 10 00 
Second do do 7 00 
Third do do 4 00 


Apylicants for premiums on fat cattle, myst fur- 
nish particular statements of the manner cf 
feeding, and kind, quantity and cost of food, and 
all the expenses connected with the fattening. 
FED ON 


HAY OR GRASS ALONE, 


( After one year old. ) 


June 16, 


Best Pen of 5 Ewes2 years or over 
Second do do 
This class includes South Down, Norfolk, 
Native, &c. 
MERINOS AND THEIR GRADES. 


10 00 
5 00 


Best Buck over 18 months 5 00 
Second do do 2 50 
Best Pen of 5 Ewes 2 years or over 10 00 
Second do do 5 00 

Includes Merinos, whether pure or 

mixed blood. 
SAXONS AND THEIR GRADES, 

Best Buck over 18 months 5 00 
Second do do 2 50 
Best Pen of 5 Ewes 2 years or over 10 00 
Second do do 5 00 

Includes Saxons whether pure or mixed 

blood : 
Swine. 

Best Boar over one year old $6 00 
Second do do 3 00 
Best Breeding Sow over 18 months old 6 00 
Second do do do 3 00 
Best lot of pigs notless than four and 

under ten months 4 00 
Second do do do 2.00 

Farm Implements. 

Best Plow for general purposes $10 00 
Best do _ stiff soils 5 60 
Best do light sandy soil 5 00 
Best subsoil plow 5 00 
Best side-hill plow 5 00 
Best steel plow for fnucky soil 5 00 
Best farm wagon 5 00 
Best reaping machine 5 00 
Best mowing do 5 00 
Best grain cradle 3 60 
Best horse power for general purposes 10 00 
Best thrashing machine 10 00 
Best clover seed hulling machine 8 00 
Pest Harrow 3 00 
Best field roller 3 00 
Best corn cultivator 3 00 
Best wheat drill 3 00 
Best cultivator 3 00 
Best grain rake 3 00 
Best horse rake 3 00 
Best corn and turnip planters or drills 3 00 
Best fanning mill 3 00 
Best corn sheller 3 00 
Best straw and hay cutters 3 00 
Best vegetable root cutter 3 00 


Best portable saw-mill for farm, for wood and 


for farm use 3 00 
Best churn 2 00 
Best cheese-press 2 00 
Best bee hive 2 00 
Best hay rigging 2 00 
Best six hand rakes 1 60 
Best 12 corn brooms 1 00 
Best gate for farm purposes 3 00 
Best and most numerous collection of ag- 

ricultural implements manufactured in 

the State of Michigan 5 00 


Persons presenting Agricultural Implements, 
or articles of Mechanical ingenuity and utility, 
are requested to furnish the Secretary with a 
particular description of the article, the price, 
and the place where it can be had. 
Plowing Match. 

WITH HORSES. 








m September next. 


Best four year old $10 00 
Second do 7 00 
Third do 4 00 
Horses. 
FOR ALL WORK. 
Best Stallion ever four years old $15 00 
Second do do 10 00 
Third do do 5 00 
DRAUGHT HORSES. 
Best Stallion over four years old 10 00 
Secgnd do do 7 00 
Th do do 4 00 
BREEDING “MARES. 
Best brood mare four years old and 
upwards 10 00 
Second do do 7 00 
Third do do 4 00 
THREE YEAR OLD COLTS. ~ 
Best three year old colt 10 
Second do do 7 
Third do do 4 
Sheep. 
LONG WOOLED. 1 
Best Buck over 18 monies old $5 00 
Second do 2 50 
Best Penwef 5 Ewes 2 years or over. 10 00 
Second do do 5 00 
MIDDLE WOOLED. 
Best Buck over 18 months 5 00 
Second do dé 2 50 





First premium $10 00 
Second do 5 00 
WITH OXEN. 

First premium 10 00 
Second do 5 00 
Butter. 

Best lot of ten pounds in rolls $5 00 

Best lot 6fnot less than fifty pounds in 
tubs or firkins 5 00 
Cheese. 

Best cheese one year old and over $5 00 
Best cheese under one year 5 00 
BREAD. 

Best six loaves 2 00 
HONEY, 

Best ten pounds 4 00 
Second de 2 09 


















Phe honey to be taken up without destroyi 
oT kind of hive to be described. 


~~ Sugar. 
Best ten pounds maple sugar #3 
Second do 2 
speminetio Manufactures, 

Best pair woolen blankets $3 
Second do do 2 
Best ten yards white flanne] $ 
Second do .co 9 
Best ten yards woolen cloth 3 
Second do do 2 
Best ten yards woolen carpet 9 
Second do do 2 
Best ten yards tow cloth 3 
Second do do 9 
Best ten yards rag carpet 3 
Second do do 9 
Best pair knit woolen stockings 9 
Second do do l 
Best pound linen sewing thread 9 
Second do do l 

Needle, Shell and Wax Work. 
Best ornamental needle work $2 
do ottoman cover 9 


table cover 

group of flowers 
variety of worsted work 
Woolen shaw! 

worked quilt 

white quilt 

silk patch work quilt 
silk bonnet 

straw bonnet 


MMM wwe M Mw w 


straw hat 

lace cape 

ornamental shel] work 2 
specimen of wax flowers 2 


Discretionary premiums to be awarded for ar- 


ticles of merit not included in the above list, 
Paintings and Drawings. 
Best specimen of animal painting in oil by 
ichigan artist $2 
Best specimen in water colors by Michi- 
gan artist 2 
Beat Meise cattle drawing by Michigan 
artist 9 
Best drawing of show grounds for Society 2 
FRUITS, 
Best and greatest number of varieties of go 
table apples not leas than 3 of each 
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ng GRAPEs., 


Best and most extensive collection of na- 


ive grafies or gS lly. eo.  Pambt ta! 
nde aPes grown in open air $3 90) Michigan: 


eae do do do 
est single variety of ative grane 
Best 3 vaticties of foreign neat: in 
open air, 
Second do do do do 
Best single Variety, 
Second best single varicty of natiye grapes 
FLOWERS, 
Best and greatest Variety cut flowers, 


Best and greatest variety of dahlias, 
Best 10 dissimilar blooms, 
Best 5 dissimilar roses in pots, 
Best collection Sreeu house plants owned 
by one person, 
Best floral design, 
Best round boquet, 
Best flat boquet, 
Vegetables. 
6 best stalks celery, 
3 best heads cauliflower, 
3 best heads brocoli, 
12 best white table turnips, 
6 best blood beets, 
6 best Parsnips, 
12 best onions, 
3 best heads cabbage, 
12 best tomatoes, 
2 best purple egg plants, 
12 best sweet potatoes, 
Best 4 peck Lima be ans, 
Best bunch double parsley, 
3 best squashes, 
Largest pumpkin, 
Best and greatest variety of vegetables, 
Best variety of seedling potatoes, 


Ficld Crops. 
















Best crop wheat not less than 2 acres, & 
Second do do do 

Best crop Indian corn not less than 2 acres, 
Second do do do 

Best crop oats, do do 
Second do do do 

Best crop barley, do do 
Second do * do do 

Best crop rye, do do 
Second do do do 


od] Best Crop potatoes free from rot not less 


than one acre, 


variety, $5 00 Second do do do do 
Second , do do do 3 00 Begt Crop ruta baga, not less than one acre 
Best variety of tableapples noi less than6, 3 00 6 Ib. to the bushel, 

Second . do do do i 00 Second do do do 
Best 6 winter varieties of table apples not Best crop carrots not less than } of an acre 
less than 3 of each variety, 3 00) Second ne de de 

Second do. 3 do 2 00 Best acre broom corn, 
Best fall seedling apple for all purposes Second do 
with description of tree, and history est acre clover seed, 
of its origin, not less than 12 speci- Second do 
mens to be exhibited, 3 00) Best sample winter wheat not less than | 
Second do do do 200 bushel, 
Best and greatest number of varieties of Best sample spring wheat not less than 1 


good pars, not less than three of each 


variety, named and labelled, 3 
Second do do do 2 
PEACHES. 


Best six varieties of peaches, not less than 


3 ofeach, $3 

do do do 2 

Begt 12 peaches, 2 
Second do 1 
Best seedling variety 6 specimens, 2 


Second do do do 1 


PLUMS. 
Best collection, $3 
cond do * 92 
NECTARINES, 

Best collection $3 

ond do Q 
Bes APRICOTS. 

t collection 3 

Seeond do’ ie 
5 QUINCES. 

eat 12 quinces of an variet 3 

Pate {ie do : do 3 % 






bushel, 
Best sample flour not less than I barrel, 
Best sample corn not less than 1 bushel, 
Best sample oats not less than I bushel, 


ticles of merit not included in the above lis 


Best essay upon any otheragricultural aub- 
ject, 


00} Persons intending to exhibit stock, 


Best and greatest Variety indigenous flowers 


Discretionary premiums to be awarded for ar- 


Best essay upon the culture of wheat, $ 


neon | 
Allen, Buffalo N. 
Brown, Wayne County 
Sunderland G Patterson, Cal- 


Cattle—Lewis F. 

York; Ammon 
2 00): 

2 9g} houn, 
Sheep.—T. C. Peters, Buffalo N. York; 
| K. S. Bingham, Livingstin Co, Michigan; 
iJohn F, Gilkey, Kalamazoo. 
Su ne.—Henry Zz; Slaymaker, Cincin- 
i io; O. M. Rood. Lenawee County 
ugan; Linus Coon, Oakland. 

Plows and plo eing—Chas, P. Bush, 
og{ Mgham ¢ ‘ounty; Jacob Summers, Macomb; 
00} Cy rus Brown, Cass. 

Far Trapl eits.— Henry Ls Ellsworth 
Indiana; David Thomson 
County Michigan; Dow Crippin, 


it het et NSD 


* 


Sitio 


iH) ) 


tom is 


~ 
= 

_ 

ee he 

= 


1 oat Brandi 
1 OO} ane), : 
Domestic Manufacture s—John R. Kel- 


$2 60} Jogo. Allegan County ; Henry R. Williams, 
: sal Kent; David Godfroy, Washtenaw, 

lL 00 Lutter and Cheese.— Austin Wales, 
1 66} Wayne County: Leander Sackett Monroe; 
] 00 | Warren Gilbert, Lenawee. 

1 of, Grain aad Flour-—Michael Shoemaker, 
1 99| Jackson ¢ ounty; John P. Cook, Hillsdale; 
1 00] A. B. Matthew s, Oakland. 

1 00 Fruits and Flows rs.—George Duffield, 
: nn Wayne County; James Dougall, Amherst- 
1 oo} bureh, C. W.: Joseph R. Williams St. 
] 00) Jos ph. 

300) Vegetables.—John Me’Kinney, Van Buren 
1 00 County; A. C. Stewart, Berrien; D. Nore 


throp, St. Clair. 


7 00 Miscellaneous Artich s.—Edwin M. Cust, 
5 00 Livingston County ; Jacob Beson, Berrien; 
3 00] John Bowne, Barry. 
5 00 Agricultural Hssays.— John D, Peirce, 
° pe Calhoun County; Charles Noble, Monroe; 
3 0] Charles A? Loomis, St. Clair. 
5 Of j J. C6. Homers, 
300) Sec'y. Mich. State Agricultural Society, 
5 00 n Ree net 
300} Guano vs. Poudrette—We notice with 
some surprise the constant increase in the 
3 00) consumption of guano, when large quanti- 
3 os ics of fiecal matter, which constitute the 
‘san fertilizing properties of poudrette, are suf. 
3 00] fered to go to waste. The cities of the U, 
2 04 States annually expend large sums, in the 
3 ny aeeregate, to get rid of the ordure of their 


| yards, which, if properly managed, would 
5 60] bring them an Income even larger than the 
9 og| Amounts they now pay to lave it removed. 
- ref Did it ever occur to the reader that these 
3 09/ Same exerements, which are thrown away, 
Dy) 00) or are washed through sewers into the ri- 
vers, and thence floating al mg their cur. 

10 99/ Tents to th ocean contribute to the growth 
and sea plants? That these same 

10 00! fishes and plants are devoured by seals and 
are| aquatic birds, whieh drop their offal on isl- 


/ Of fishes 


0 } requested to notify the Secretary previous| ands off the coast of Africa, Patagonia, or 


oo| t° the Ist of September, that’ suf 


00] Preparations may be made for ther accom-/| merece ? 


modation. Feed for stock will be furn 
00| by the committee. 
00; The following 

for the fair to be held the 25th, 26i] 


00) o+ Raita oh 
00 27th of September 1849, 


00! Wright, Lenawee. 


judges were seiguinieidl aia our land ? 


icient} Peru, and there form the guano of com- 
And this’same guano, after many 
ished] years, is brought back to us again, thou- 
| sands of miles, at no small expense, to fer- 
Would it not be more eco. 
and apply these manures 


i and) nomical to Save, 
If we are parsimoni- 


directly to our fields, 
same in husbanding the fertilizing sub- 
stances of the stable and the sink. —Agri. 


Horses.—Charles E. Stuart spe en in saving money, why should we not be 
00| County; Phineas White, Lapeer; ioe 
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The Season.— Work for the Gar- 
dener. 

The spring was cold and wet; the sea- 
son for transplanting was thereby somewhat 
prolonged, which gaye those who had their 
ground prepared, a good opportunity for 
planting trees, shrubbery, &c. While many 








who wished to plant orchards were preyent- 


ed by the continued rains, from plowing, 
and preparing their land for the Feception 
of the trees, until too late to move them. 

In consequence of the wet weather, many 
seeds that were planted early, have rotted 
in the ground, particularly upon clay soil ; 
and a second planting has become necessa- 
ry: Upon reference to our notes of Jast 
year, we find the locust trees; the scotch 
sifgle shell, cinnamon, double yellow Har- 
rison, and yellow sweet briar roses were in 
blossom on the 30th of May. 


Fo-day (June 8th) the locust is not yet 
in blossom, but will be in three or four days. 
The above named varieties of roses are be- 
ginning to open, and in a few days we will 
have a profusion, of not only roses, but peo- 
ny’s, early phioxes, honeysuckles, azaleas, 
ke. 

Qur plum trees are loaded with fruit; 
put the curculio has had the first bite at the 
finest varieties. We may in due time get 
a taste of the poorer sorts, as the curculio 
will not touch them provided there is a suf- 
ficient quantity of the best to satisfy his 
dainty palate. Where trees were budded 
jast fall, or engrafted this spring, the shoots 
pelow the buds or grafts should be rubbed 
aff before they become so large as to re- 
quire the application of the knife. Grape 
vines will need immediate attention; they 
are growing rapidly and should be divested 
of all superfluous wood. Where two shoots 
start from the same poini, break off the 
weakest, also break off all laterals from the 
fruit bearing branches as fast as they ap- 
pear. See that the vines are well secured 
to the trellis. Thin out the fruit upon trees 
that are overloaded; the balance will be 
larger, fairer and richer than if the whole is 
left to ripen. ote . 

Drive one good strong stake, fiye or six 
feet high near each of your dahlias and tie 
them to it or the wind will break them 
down. 

The ends of the branches of trees that 
are growing rapidly may become -coveréd 
with aphides. Where this is the case, make 
8 strong tobacco smoke beneath and at the 





windward side of the tree, so that the smoke 
may find its way to all parts of it. It will 
destroy, not only the aphis, but most other 
insects that may be upon the tree. Shrub- 
berry may be cleared of the same insects 
by taking a tub of warm, strong, soap suds 
and dipping the ends of the branches into 
it. A few minutes work done in this man- 
ner, will suffice to destroy myriads of in- 
sects. 
The Peach crop as affected by 
cold in winter—the mortality of 


the Plum tree, &c. &c. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Eprror Mricargan Farmer: I perceive 
that Mr. Duffield, whose close observations 
on the injury done to the peach crop, the 
present season, appear in the Michigan Far- 
mer of the 1st May inst. is of the opinion, 
that a certain degree of cold is necessary in 
the winter, to destroy the succeeding peach 
crop. Now, my observation and experience 
in the matter induce me to think, that 
much, very much, depends on the age of 
the tree, the variety, some being much har- 
dier than others, the soil, and exposure of 
the tree to the sweeping blasts of a wintry 
wind; rather than the intensity of the cold. 
My peach trees are of four years rapid and 
thrifty growth, stand on a dry, gravelly and 
compact soil, and the branches are wither- 
ed and nearly dry, two feet or more from 
the end; I mean those of last year’s growth, 
while others within a few rods, and on simi- 
lar soil, but older and bearing trees, have 
eseaped unhurt, and are now in blossom, 
notwithstanding the thermometer fell from 
20 to 23 degrees below zero for several 
days last winter in this vicinity. About the 
first days of March, I clipped the outer ends 
of a portion of the branches of last year’s 
growth, on nearly every tree. At this time 
the limbs were plump and fresh to the ex- 
tremities, and the buds appeared he valthy. 
Soon after this, the severe cold winds that 
prevailed to a great extent through March 
and a part of April, entirely destroyed the 
buds, and the sap retired from the branch- 
es towards the old wood. Upon the old 
growth of wood, the leaves are just begin- 
ning to appear at this date, and the growth 
of last season is nearly all dead. I am of 
the opinion, jhat jf I had spread at the base 
of the tree a litter of coarse manure, wet 
straw, or any other substance calculated to 
retain, the frost in the earth, around the 
roots of the tree, while the ground was fro- 
zen and the weather cold, thereby prevent- 
ing the rising of the sap, and the swelling 
of the buds, that I could have saved not 








only my trees, but a good crop of fruit— 
Unless the snow and iee, which often freeze 
on the branches in storms of sleet and rain, 
remains a long time, I do not think the tree 
would be injured and often times the fruit 
will escape. I fear the cold, blighting winds 
in March the most 

Two years ago in August, a quantity of 
straw was thoughtlessly thrown around a 
peach tree of three years growth, near the 
barn, preventing the earth from freezing 
around the roots. .When I removed the 
straw the spring after, I was led to notice 
the thrifty and fresh appearance of this tree, 
compared with others in the same yard— 
Indeed it was ten or twelve days in advance 
of the others, and yet, after the removal of 
the straw, it literally “froze to death,” down 
to the ground. In April the bark was 
withered and the buds dry. 


With your indulgence a moment longer, 
I will give my views on the plum question 
as agitated by Mr. Collins, in the same 
number of the Farmer. Many plum trees 


in this vicinity are dead to the roots; but 
this is confined exclusively to bearing trees. 
Last season these trees hung very full of 
fruit, and I remarked to some of my neigh- 
bors that they could not mature so large a 


crop without exhausting their powgrs. I 
was only laughed at for this “new idea” as 
it was called. The result was, that the 
trees cast their foliage long before the pro- 
per time, the fruit wanted richness and fla- 
vor, and- the trees are now dead. The 
young and unbearing trees are thrifty and 
flourishing, though equally exposed to cold. 
I lost not even a single tree, though stand- 
ing ina very bleak place; now the cause 
(disease) and the remedy in this instance, 
are apparent. That the two cases are alike 
I cannot say, as Mr. Collins does not enter 
into particulars in his communication. 

What I have written is a simple state- 
ment of the observations made by me, and 
my conclusions in the premises, which I of- 
fer with great diffidence, as I am foung in 
these investigations. 

I had forgotten to state in ‘proper order, 
that those branches on my peach trees 
which were clipped or shortened some six 
to nifie inches the first of Mareh, are but 
little injured, compared with the others, 
which is one of the reasons why I am con- 
fident that they were injured by the cold 
winds of March, and not by the intense cold 
in February. One thing more—we take 
the hint given on page 104 of the present 
volume ; but then we have no funds in hand. 









‘have suffered but little the last winter, al- 


‘season; while mine is protected on the west 
and north-west by a glade of very tall tim- 
ber. -A few miles north-west from me is 
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. Farmer if,you will, however, to 
the Librarian of the town of Orion, and 
gp te chairman of beard of School In- 

tors, who takes the responsibility of 


doing what he knows is right. 
OBSERMER. 


Orion, Oakland co, May 21, 1849. 


The Peach crop as affectcd by 
cold in winter. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr Eprror: In the remarks of Mr. Duf- 
field in the Farmer of the Ist inst. on my 
communication published in the Farmer on 
the 15th March, in which I noticed the 
statement of his made before the Horticul- 
tural Society of Detroit last fall, that when 
the thermometer fell 14 degrees below zero, 
peaches were killed, he requested some fur- 
ther particulars from me. I will most 
cheerfully eomply as far as I am able. 

Mr. Duffield is right in his conjecture} 
that my orchard is not remarkable for being 
in dry, elevated land. The soil is a heavy 
loam, the clay predominating, with a dip to 
the east sufficient to drain off rapidly the 
superabundant water. My peaches have 
not suffered as much as I thought they had 
when I wrote you last. About one-fourth 
of the fruit buds have escaped. This in- 
clination of the land to the east, continues 
nearly twenty miles to lake St. Clair, very 
slightly,undulating. In that direction or- 
chards have suffered more than mine. In- 
deed in the first orchard east, within a mile 
from. mine, and on lower land, but warm 
and sandy, the destruction of the embryo 
fruit is complete, scarcely a blossom appear- 

ing this spring. This warm, sandy soil con- 





titues beyond the village of Utica, when it} * 


alternates with clay and loam. The des- 
truction of the peaches south and south 
east from me, has been quite general. The 
land low and heavy timbered, the soil vary- 
ing from light sand to stiff clay. West of 
my situation, and within a mile, the land 
rises more abruptly, until it reaches an ele- 
vation sufficient to receive unchecked the 





failed, to my knowledge, of 
owner a crop of fruit, and has been in bear- 
ing twelve or fifteen years. 
since [ examinsd an orchard about five 
miles north on another ela y ridge 
This has 
only been in bearing two or tees years. — 


has not suffered any last winter 


has never failed. 


direction about six miles from here, and a 
being “in dry elevated land,” and owned 
by Mr. Graves, in the south part of Wash- 
fered any during the past winter. This is 
an old orchard, and probably been in bear- 
ing more than fifteen years. Mr. Graves 
informs me that his orchard has never suf- 
fered by the winter; that it has borne well 
every year since the trees were large 
a late frost in the spring with a single ex- 
ception, and then but few of the peaches 
were killed. 

stated, [ come to the conclusion that the| 
blossom bud of the peach would some times 
get too forward in the fall to pass safely 
through the winter. 

If by any certain degree of cold indicat- 
ed by the thermometer, they are 
the low moist land, why do they escape in 
the more exposed situations? Again, if as 
suggested by Mr. Duffield, it is by a sud- 
den change of weather in November or De- 
cember, before the bud is sufficiently har- 
dened, from very warm to severe cold, why 
do they escape in the coldest situations? 


branches, why do they not all suffer alike * 
are killed I cannot 
Twice within a few 


As to what time they 
answer very definitely. 





west and north-west winds. 
land commences near the village of Roches-| 
ter, and extends in a south-west direction 
to Birmingham. The soil in some places a 
stiff clay, in others a heavy loam, in some 
sandy, . A part of this ridge was oak open-| 
ings, and.a part heavy timbered land. On! 
this ridge, as far as I can learn, the peaches 


though exposed to the severest blasts of the 


This ridge of}) 


years I have examined my trees the fore 
part of January and found them alive, when 
on examining them again on the first of 
March, I found they were destroyed. 

I believe with Mr. Duffield, t 
certain circumstances they may be destroy- 


that under 


below zero. I also think that under other 

circumstances they may not be injured by 
a much greater degree of cold, depending 
upon the forwardness or backwardness of 
the bud at the commencement of cold 





weather. 


an orchard on higlr and dry land, a loamy 
seil, with an eastern aspect, which has never 
yielding the 
Buta few days) 1 
e, which} 
Another one in that vicinity similarly situ: it | i it 
ed, which has been in bearing much longe r,| 
On the 14th instant 1) 


. e { 
examined another orchard in a north-east! 
' 


little more remarkable than the others for! 
i 


ington, Macomb County, which has not suf- | 


enough to bear, and has never suffered by 


From a knowledge of the facts above}: 


killed in| 


If by ice and snow accumulating on the} 
)} been killed nearly to the 


ed by a less — e of cold than 14 degree s| 


= Se 
| In Ontario county, N. Y¥., on the farm 
where my youth was spent, and on other 
elevated situations, I do not remember of 
but one failure of the peach crop up to 
821, and that I think was from a late frost 


lin the But the failure was more 
! 


spring. 
frequent on the low moist lands bordering 
Whether this 
failure was in consequence of the buds be- 
from»late frosts 


I be- 


lieve it will be admitted by these acquaint- 


| upon the small streams. 
1¢ killed in the winter or 
in the spring, lam unable to say: 
ed with the climates of that county and the 
Oakland, Michigan, that the for- 
mer is quite as cold if not colder than the 
i latter. 

| have not had access (o a thermometer 


1 - 
county of 


during the past winter. There was one 
ikept in the village of Rochester, and it was 
reported on the morning of the 19th Feb. 
that the mercury fell to 24 degrees below 
| Zero; it was also reported that it stood at 
|that point at Pontiac, and at Washington, 
| Macomb 
Upon enquiring of a gentleman living near 
Washington, he 
| that the report was correct, and I have good 


county, on the same morning.— 


ithe one in informed me 
reason to believe that it was reported eor- 
Rochester. If so, it appears 


that peaches in some localities 


rectly from 
| s in this vicini- 
ty have escaped uninjured, although the 
degree of cold was much greater than 14 
i devrees below zero. 

hope others who have been more par- 
ticular in their observations than I have 
will communicate through the Farmer such 
facts as have come within their knowledge 


A. @. 





Hardy Raspberries —The past severe 
winter has brought complaints from all 
sides, of the want of a good, Aardy and first 
rate Raspberry,—the ¢ canes of the Ant- 
werps, Fastolff, and most others, having 
ground. 

If our amateur fruit growers or nursery- 
men of ‘spirit, will take ‘the trouble to sow 
ls seeds of the finest E suropean vari ieties, they 
.| will no doubt succeed in obtaining new va- 
ricties equal in all other respects to the old 
with the advantage of being hardy ia 
he climate where the y are thus originated 
or regenerated, This is the only way to 
overcome the difficulty ;—and now that Mr. 
| Burr, of Ohio, has succeeded in producing 
i} such rem arkably fine American seedling 
strawberries, there is great encouragement 
|to make a trial with see: dling raspberri ies. 





sorts, 





Rete 
‘€[ would not enter on my > iat of friends, 


Though graced with polish’d manners and 
fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility, the man, 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”’ 
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The Season.—W ork for the Gare | 
dencr. 

The spring was cold and wet; the sea : ber 
son for transplanting was thereby somewhiihje? 
prolonged, which gaye those who had th | 
ground prepared, a good opportunity Fe 
planting trees, shrubbery, &c. While ma 
who wished to plant orchards were preve nt 4 4 
ed by the continued rains, ar ie ‘ing, | : 
and preparing their land for the feception 
of the trees, until too late to move them . 4 2 

Tn consequence of the wet weather, mang ; "4 
seeds that were planted early, have rotte 
in the ground, particularly upon clay soil jfon 
and a second planting has become necessa-jfy 
ry: Upon reference to our notes of last 
year, we find the locust trees; the scotchiighs 
single shell, cinnamon, double yellow Har- 
rigon, and yellow sweet briar roses were in faye 
blossom on the 30th of May. in 


Fo-dgy (June Sth) the locust is not yet}im 
in blossom, but will be in three or four days.fith 
The above named varieties of roses are be- fii 
fore to open, and in a few days we wi {th 

ave a profusion, of not only roses, but peoe}w 
ny’s, early phloxes, honeysuckles, azalea | 





"ter plum trees are loaded with ful ce 
but the curculio has had the first bite at \¢ 
finest varieties. We may in due time ge 
a taste of the poorer sorts, as the cure 
will not touch them provided there is ¢ 
ficient quantity of the best to satisfy! 
dainty palate. Where trees were buddé 
jast fall, or engrafted this spring, the shoot 
pelow the buds or grafts x i uld be rubbé 
aff before they become so large as to re 
quire the application of the knife. Grapa} 
vines will need immediate attention; they 
are growing rapidly and should be divested} @t 
of all superfluous wood. Where two shootg tt 
start from the same poini, break off thi 
weakest, also break off all laterals from t “ p 
fruit bearing branches as fast as they ap-fé 
pear. See that the vines are well secur@@} 
to the trellis. Thin out the fruit upon treeghe 
that are overloaded; the balance will I 
larger, fairer and richer than if the whole 
left to ripen. sec 4 

Drive one good strong stake, fiye or | 
feet high near each of your dahlias and 
them to it or the wind will break them 
down. 

The ends of the branches of trees that 
are growing rapidly may become -covered 
with aphides. Where this is the case, make |i 
8 Strong tobacco smoke beneath and at the 
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will, powever, to} an orchard on higlt and dry land, a loamy 
gh, ANC! seil, with an eastern aspect, which has never 
owledye, of yiclding the 


of Fruit, and as bgeu in bos 
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In Ontario county, N. Y., on the farm 
where my youth was spent, and on other 
elevated situations, I do not remember of 
but one failure of the peach crop up to 
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ears. ‘Buta few days 
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Or backwardiiess of 
ent of cold 
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1821, and that I think was from a late frost 
in the spring. But the failure was more 
ent on the low moist lands bordering 
Whether this 


re was in consequence of the buds be- 


the small streams. 
killed in the winter or fromelate froste 
1 be- 


@ it will be admitted by those acquaint- 


he spring, | am unable to say. 


with the climates of that county and the 
nty of Oakland, Michigan, that the for- 
‘Is quite as cold if not colder than the 
r. 
have not had access to a thermometer 
ing the past winter, There was one 
rt in the village of Rochester, and it was 
vorted on the morning of the 19th Feb. 
it the mercury fell to 24 degrees below 
0; it was also reported that it stood at 
it point at Pontiac, and at Washington, 
comb county, on the same morning.— 
on enquiring of a gentleman living near 
: one in Washington, he informed me 
it the report was correct, and I have good 
son to believe that it was reported eor- 
tly from Rochester. If so, it appears 
t peaches in some localities in this vicini- 
have escaped uninjured, although the 
rree of cold was much greater than 14 
rrees below zero. 
| hope others who have been more par- 
ular in their observations than I have 
ill communicate through the Farmer such 
ets as have come within their knowledge 


©. A. ©. 





Hardy Raspberries—The past severe 
‘inter has brought complaints from all 
des, of the want of a good, Aardy and first 
ite Raspberry,—the canes of the Ant- 
erps, Fastolff, and most others, having 
een killed nearly to the ground. 

If our amateur fruit growers or nursery- 

en of spirit, will take the trouble to sow 
eda of the finest European varieties, they 
ill no doubt succeed in obtaining new va- 
eties equal in all other respects to the old 
orts, with the advantage of being hardy in 
he climate where they are thus originated 
x regencrated, This is the only way to 
wereome the difficulty ;—and now that Mr. 
Burr, of Ohio, has succeeded in producing 
such remarkably fine American seedling 
strawberries, there is great encouragement 
to make a trial with seedling raspberries. 





‘*T would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polish’d manners and 
fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man, 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’’ 
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The Season.—W ork for the Gar- 
dencr. 

The spring was cold and wet; the sea- 
Son for transplanting was thereby somewhat 
prolonged, which gaye those who had their 
ground prepared, a good opportunity for 
planting trees, shrubbery, &c. While many 
who wished to plant orchards were preyent- 
ed by the continued rains, from gore 
and preparing their land for the reception 
of the trees, until too late to move them. 

Tn consequence of the wet weather, many 
seeds that were planted early, have rotted 
in the ground, particularly upon clay soil ; 
and a second planting has become necessa- 
ry; Upon reference to our notes of Jast 
year, we find the locust trees; the scotch 
single shell, cinnamon, double yellow Har- 
rison, and yellow sweet briar roses were in 
blossom on the 30th of May. 

Fe-day (June 8th) the locust is not yet 
in blossom, but will be in three or four days. 
The above named varieties of roses are be- 
ginning to open, and in a few days we will 
have a profusion, of not only roses, but peo- 
ny’s, early phioxes, honeysuckles, azaleas, 
se. 

Qur plum trees are loaded with fruit; 
but the curculio has had the first bite at the 
finest varieties. We may in due time get 
a taste of the poorer sorts, as the curculio 
will not touch them provided there is a suf- 
ficient quantity of the best to satisfy his 
dainty paiate. Where trees were budded 
jast fall, or engrafted this spring, the shoots 
pelow the buds or grafts should be rubbed 
aff before they become so large as to re- 
quire the application of the knife. Grape 
vines will need immediate attention; they 
are growing rapidly and should be divested 
of all superfluous wood. Where two shoots 
start from the same poini, break off the 
weakest, also break off all laterals from the 
fruit bearing branches as fast as they ap- 
pear. See that the vines are well secured 
to the trellis. Thin out the fruit upon trees 
that are overloaded; the balance will be 
larger, fairer and richer than if the whole is 
left to ripen. . 

Drive one good strong stake, fixe or six 
feet high near each of your dahlias and tie 
them to it or the wind will break them 
down. 

The ends of the branches of trees that 
are growing rapidly may become -coveréed 
with aphides. Where this is the case, make 
8 strong tobacco smoke beneath and at the 





windward side of the tree, so that the smoke 
may find its way to all parts of it. It will 
~ |destroy, not only the aphis, but most other 
insects that may be upon the tree. Shrub- 
berry may be cleared of the same insects 
by taking a tub of warm, strong, soap suds 
and dipping the ends of the branches into 
it. A few minutes work done in this man- 
ner, will suffice to destroy myriads of in- 
sects. 
The Peach crop as affected by 
cold in winter—the mortality of 


the Plum tree, &c. &c. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Eprror Micatgan Farmer: I perceive 
that Mr. Duffield, whose close observations 
on the injury done to the peach crop, the 
present season, appear in the Michigan Far- 
mer of the Ist May inst. is of the opinion, 
that a certain degree of cold is necessary in 
the winter, to destroy the succeeding peach 
crop. Now, my observation and experience 
in the matter induce me to think, that 
much, very much, depends on the age of 
the tree, the variety, some being much har- 
dier than others, the soil, and exposure of 
the tree to the sweeping blasts of a wintry 
wind; rather than the intensity of the cold. 
My peach trees are of four years rapid and 
thrifty growth, stand on a dry, gravelly and 
compact soil, and the branches are wither- 
ed and nearly dry, two feet or more from 
the end; I mean those of last year’s growth, 
while others within a few rods, and on simi- 
lar soil, but older and bearing trees, have 
eseaped unhurt, and are now in blossom, 
notwithstanding the thermometer fell from 
20 to 23 degrees below zero for several 
days last winter in this vicinity. About the 
first days of March, I clipped the outer ends 
of a portion of the branches of last year’s 
growth, on nearly every tree. At this time 
the limbs were plump and fresh to the ex- 
tremities, and the buds appeared healthy. 
Soon after this, the severe cold winds that 
prevailed to a great extent through March 
and a part of April, entirely destroyed the 
buds, and the sap retired from the branch- 
es towards the old wood. Upon the old 
growth of wood, the leaves are just begin- 
ning to appear at this date, and the growth 
of last season is nearly all dead. I am of 
the opinion, that jf I had spread at the base 
of the tree a litter of coarse manure, wet 
straw, or any other substance calculated to 
retain, the frost in the earth, around the 
roots of the tree, while the ground was fro- 
zen and the weather cold, thereby prevent- 
ing the rising of the sap, and the swelling 








of the buds, that I could have saved not 





only my trees, but a good crop of fruit— 
Unless the snow and iee, which often freeze 
on the branches in storms of sleet and rain, 
remains a long time, I do not think the tree 
would be injured and often times the fruit 
will escape. I fear the cold, blighting winds 
in March the most 

Two years ago in August, a quantity of 
straw was thoughtlessly thrown around a 
peach tree of three years growth, near the 
barn, preventing the earth from freezing 
around the roots. .When I removed the 
straw the spring after, I was led to notice 
the thrifty and fresh appearance of this tree, 
compared with others in the same yard — 
Indeed it was ten or twelve days in advance 
of the others, and yet, after the removal of 
the straw, it literally “froze to death,” down 
to the ground. In April the bark was 
withered and the buds dry. 


With your indulgence a moment longer, 
I will give my views on the plum question 
as agitated by Mr. Collins, in the same 
number of the Farmer. Many plum trees 
in this vicinity are dead to the roots; but 
this is confined exclusively to bearing trees. 
Last season these trees hung very full of 
fruit, and I remarked to some of my neigh- 
bors that they could not mature so large a 
crop without exhausting their powgrs. I 
was only laughed at for this “new idea” as 
it was called. The result was, that the 
trees cast their foliage long before the pro- 
per time, the fruit wanted richness and fla- 
vor, and-the trees are now dead. The 
young and unbearing trees are thrifty and 
flourishing, though equally exposed to cold. 
I lost not even a single tree, though stand- 
ing in a very bleak place; now the cause 
(disease) and the remedy in this instance, 
are apparent. That the two cases are alike 
I cannot say, as Mr. Collins does not enter 
into particulars in his communication. 


What I have written is a simple state- 
ment of the observations made by me, and 
my conclusions in the premises, which I of- 
fer with great diffidence, as I am Young in 
these investigations. 

I had forgotten to state in ‘proper order, 
that those branches on my peach trees 
which were clipped or shortened some six 
to nine inches the first of March, are but 
little injured, compared with the others, 
which is one of the reasons why I am con- 
fident that they were injured by the cold 
winds of March, and not by the intense cold 
in February. One thing more—we take 
the hint given on page 104 of the present 
volume ; but then we have no funds in hand. 
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Send. Fe farmer if,you will, however, to 
the. Librarian of the town of Orion, and 
the charge chairman of board of School In- 
spectors, who takes the responsibility of 


doing what he knows is right. 
OBSERMER. 


Orion, Oakland co, May 21, 1849. 


The Peach crop as affected by 
cold in winter. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Mr Eprror: In the remarks of Mr. Duf- 
field in the Farmer of the Ist inst. on my 
communication published in the Farmer on 
the 15th March, in which I noticed the 
statement of his made before the Horticul- 
tural Society of Detroit last fall, that when 
the thermometer fell 14 degrees below zero, 
peaches were killed, he requested some fur- 
ther particulars from me. I will most 
cheerfully eomply as far as I am able. 

Mr. Duffield is right in his conjecture |’ 
that my orchard is not remarkable for being 
in dry, elevated land. ‘The soil is a heavy 
loam, the clay predominating, with a dip to 
the east sufficient to drain off rapidly the 
superabundant yater. My peaches have 
not suffered as much as I thought they had 
when I wrote you last. About one-fourth 
of the fruit buds have escaped. This in- 
clination of the land to the east, continues 
nearly twenty miles to lake St. Clair, very 
slightly.undulating. In that direction or- 
chards have suffered more than mine. In- 
deed in the first orchard east, within a mile 
from. mine, and on lower land, but warm 
and sandy, the destruction of the embryo 
fruit is complete, scarcely a blossom appear- 
ing this spring. ‘This warm, sandy soil con- 
titues beyond the village of Utica, when it 
alternates with clay and loam. ‘The des- 
truction of the peaches south and south 
east from me, has been quite general. The 
land low and heavy timbered, the soil vary- 
ing from light sand to stiff clay. West of 
my situation, and within a mile, the land 
rises more abruptly, until] it reaches an ele- 
vation sufficient to receive unchecked the 
west and north-west winds. This ridge of 
land commences near the village of Roches- 
ter, and extends in a south-west direction 
to Birmingham. The soil in some places a 
stiff clay, in others a heavy loam, in some 
sandy. A part of this ridge was oak open- 





ings, and.a part heavy timbered land. Oi) 


this ridge, as far as I can learn, the peaches 
have suffered but little the last winter, al- 
though éxposed to the severest blasts of the 
‘season; while mine is protected on the west 
and north-west by a glade of very tall tim- 


an orchard on hight and dry land, a loamy} In Ontario county, N. Y., on the farm 
soil, with an eastern aspect, which has never! where my youth was ia and on other 
failed, to my knowledge, of yielding the | ole vated situations, I do not remember of 
owner a crop of fruit, and has been in beaf- Me put one failure of the peach crop up to 
Buta few days '1821, and that I think was froma late frost 
But the failure was more 


ing twelve or fifteen years. 
since [ examinsd an orchard about tivejin the spring. 
frequent on the low moist lands bordering 


Whether this 


miles north on another ela y ridge, whie hi 
has not suffered any last winter. This has} upon the small streams. 
only been in bearing two or three years.—| failure was in consequence of the buds be- 


1 in the winter or from-late froste 


} 
he 
} 
} 
j 
| 
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Another one in that vicinity simil; uly situ: te ne kille< 


ed, which has been in beari: ng much longer,|in the spring, lam unable to says» I be- 


has never failed. On the “L4th i instant 1 lieve it will be admitted by those acquaint- 


examined another orchard in a north-e ast} “d with ey climates of that county and the 


direction about six miles from here, and : f Oakland, Michigan, that the for- 


county oO 
ittle more remarkable than the others for| mer is quite as cold if not colder than the 


and owned | latter. 


eing “in dry elevated land,” 
| have not had access to a thermometer 


‘ . . y t 
by Mr. Graves, in the south part of W ais 
iduring the past winter. 


> 


This is| kept in the village of Rochester, and it was 


ington, Macomb County, which has not suf- There was one 
fered any during the past winter. 
an old orchard, and probably been in bear-|reported on the morning of the 19th Feb. 
ing more than fifteen years. Mr. Graves/that the mercury fell to 24 degrees below 
informs me that his orchard has never suf-| zero; it was also reported that it stood at 
fered by the winter; that it has borne well] that point at Pontiac, and at Washington, 
every year since the trees were large} Macomb county, on the same morning — 
enough to bear, and has never suffered by| Upon enquiring of a gentleman living near 
a late frost in the spring with a single ex-}the one in Washington, he informed me 
ception, and then but few of the peaches} that the report was correct, and I have good 
| penson to believe that it was reported eor- 
If so, it appears 


were killed. 

From a knowledge of the facts above} rectly from Rochester. 
stated, [ come to the conclusion that the} that peaches in some localities in this vicini- 
blossom bud of the peach would some times} ty have escaped uninjured, although the 
get too forward in the fall to pass safely| degree of cold was much greater than 14 
through the winter. idegrecs below zero. 
If by any certain degree of cold indicat- I hope others who have been more pare 
pha ticular in their observations than I have 


ed by the thermometer, they are killed in} 
will communieate through the Farmer such 


the low moist land, why do they escape in 
facts as have come within their knowledge 


C. A. C. 


the more exposed situations? Again, if as 
suggested by Mr. Duffield, it is by a sud- 
den change of weather in November or De- 
cember, before the bud is sufticiently har- 





Hlardy Raspberries.—The past severe 
winter has brought complaints from all 
dened, from very warm to severe cold, why} cde a of the ‘want of a good, hardy and first 
do they escape in the coldest situations?) rate Raspberry,—the canes of the Ant- 

| rps, Fastolff, and most others, having 
| be n killed nearly to the ground. 
| Jf our amateur fruit growers Or nursery- 

As to what time they are killed I ¢ annot} me ‘a of spirit, will take “the trouble to sow 
answer very definitely. ‘Twice within a few seeds of the finest E suropean vi arietics, they 
y ars I have ex: ymine d my trees the fore} will no doubt suceeec din obti ining hew Va- 
lrieties equal in all other respects to the old 
l sorts, with the. advanti iwe of being hardy in 
on examining them again on the first off |; BEE” rahe’ they. aidthind originated 


climate W 
March, I found they were destroyed, ia regener tak This is the only way to 


I believe with Mr. Duffield, that under] overcome the difficulty ;—and now sare Mr. 
certain circumstances they may be destroy-| Burr, of Obio, has succe eded i in proc ucing 
7 ; ; ¢ ” . a * {such remarkably fine American seedling 

ed by a aati Spey cold than 14 degrees} ....  borries. there is oF ‘anes 4 
- | strawberries, there 3s great encouragement 

below zero. I afso think that under other} ¢ make a trial with see dling raspber rries. 
circumstances they may not be injured by 
a much greater degree of cold, dependin; 
he f dne backwardnes of| 

upon the forwardness or backwardness 0 
the bud at the commencement of cold 





If by ice and snow accumulating on the 
branches, why do they not all suffer alike‘ 


part of January and found them alive, when 


“Lw ould not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polish’d manners and 


fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man, 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’’ 
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Letter from the Bditor—No. X1. 
Nixes, May 23rd, 1849. 

We have, on a former occasion, spoken 
pf Niles, its pleasant location, its business 
aspect, its enterprising population, and its 
opening prospects. It was then the ter- 
minating point of the Central Rail Road, 
but we can perceive no unfavorable effect 
upon the growing prosperity of the village 
from the continuation of the road to New 
Buffalo. There is the same hum of busi- 
ness in the streets that there previously 
was, Among the numerous teams with 
which the streets are blockaded, from day 
to day, there are many from the state of 
Indiana, and some from a distance of fifty 
miles in that direction. We are told it is 
eommon for them to come here from that 
distance to market their produce and get 
supplies. As another evidence of thrift, it 
is said. that there is more building here the 
present season than there has ever been in 
any single season before. Among the 
buildings in process of erection, is a large 
and ¢commodious house of worship for the 
use of the presbyterian church. The vil- 
lage contains about two thousand inhabit- 
ants. South Bend, ten miles up the river, 
and Mishawaka, four miles further up, con- 
tain about two-thirds as many cach.—both 
places of considerable business. 


Indiana vs. Michigan. Meeting two 
grave and considerate looking Hoosiers at 
“a place where two ways meet,” one day, 
our attention was arrested by the strain of 
remark in which they were making bold to 
indulge. They were comparing Michigan 
with Indiana, in point of morals, or rather 
contrasting the condition of the two states 
in respect to liquor drinking, and liquor 
selling; and in whose favor, ‘ae reader, 
do you think the ballance was struck? Of 
course, you will say, in favor of Michigan. 
But do not be too fast, for we assure you, 
that it was entirely the other way. What 
a difference there is, said one of them, be- 
tween the villages on this side of the line 
In South Bend, 
said he, there is not a drop sold, and very 
little in any part of the state, while the bus- 
iness js followed here without restraint, and 
drinking and drunkenness is common. 
They were from the neighborhood of La 
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entirely by surprise, supposing, that Indi- 
ana was an age behind us in every thing 
praiseworthy. 

They admitted however, that there was 
far more enterprise among the yankees, and 
that they kept things in better order, and 
did things up in a better manner, than the 
Hoosiers. They had more tact, more in- 
dustry, more perseverence, more energy, 
more system, and more calculation than the 
Hoosier, but not so much honesty and so- 
briety. So thought they. 

The cholera among the California emi- 
grants. We have scen and conversed with 
two intelligent gentlemen who recently re- 
turned, the one from Council Bluffs, and 
the other from the Rio Grande, each of 
them having gone thus far, on their way to 
The former gave a horrible ac- 
ravages of the cholera on the 


California. 
count of the 
Missouri. On one boat, out of twenty-six 
persons on board, twenty-three died, and 
the other three left the boat in affright and 
took to the woods; they had not been 
heard of since—supposed dead. At Jeffer- 
son city, the Capital of Missouri, a quaran- 
tine had been established, and none com- 
ing up or down the river were permitted to 
approach it. There lay a boat at the dock 
on which every soul on board (except the 
captain, who had fled) had perished. He 
met another boat on his way down on which 
47 had perished. 

Before he left Council Bluffs, a trader 
had come in from the distance of a hun- 
dred and fifty miles on the California route, 
who reported that the emigrants, through 
the whole distance, were daily carried off 
by cholera. When one was taken with it 
he was rolled up in a blanket and left by 
the road side to die, while his companions 
passed on their way, until their own turn 
came. 

The other gentleman, John F. Porter 
Esq., formerly of Detroit, gave an equally 
revolting account of the ravages of this dis- 
ease on the Rio Grande, from which he 
was driven back by it. He said that abcut 
one fifth of the Mexican population and one 
tenth of the Americans, had died. At 
Camargo, out of a population of 1400, 450 
had died of cholera. It was found all along 
the Rio Grande, at Brazos, at Lavacca, at 
San Antonio, and other places in Texas, in 
almost equal virulance, and then again at 
New Orleans, and all the way up the Mis- 
sissippi and on until he arrived at Cincinnati. 


Neighborhoods in Western Iowa. The 
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interesting account of his tour throy gh 
Western Towa, on hi®way to Council Bats 
The state of Iowa extends from the Missis. 
sippi to the Missouri, its Western extrenj. 
ty at Council Bluffs, being a distance of 
eight hundred miles from the Eastern 
boundary on the Mississippi, and nearly the 
whole intervening distance consists of beau. 
tiful rolling prairie, with here and there g 
grove to add loveliness to the scene. For 
hundreds of miles through Western Lowa, 
neighbors are from twenty-five to fifty miles 
apart. Nor are they vagabonds and out 
laws, who cannot live in civilized society, 
nor desperate adventurers, who had noth- 
ing to lose. On the contrary, they are in- 
teresting, intelligent and enterprising men, 
who have pitched in here upon choice loca- 
tions, anticipating the time as not far dis. 
tant, when the country will be filled witha 
busy population. He spoke, with lively 
gratitude, of the friendly greeting which he 
and his companions received from one of 
these families, after haying travelled a long 
distance over the prairie, without meeting 
with any human habitation. ‘They were 
treated with as much cordiality as though 
they had been old acquaintances, and after 
being kept over night, and served with the 
best the house afforded, they were told, 
that they had nothing to pay. 


Council Blufis is not a town, nor a city 
nor a village, nor any such thing, but a 
tract of country, bordering on the Missouri, 
the banks of which rise into bluffs, being for- 
merly the council ground of the Indians 
The principal village is Keysville. 

We mentioned in our last a remark of 
Mr. Kennedy, that clovér turned under, 
was a better and cheaper manure than that 
from the barn yard. It has already accom- 
plished wonders in this section of country. 
Rich as the lands naturally were, of which 
we spoke in our last, they had become 
greatly deteriorated by constant cropping; 
but they have, most of them, been pretty 
thoroughly restored by clovering, and some 
farms rendered, by this means even more 
fertile than when first put under cultivation. 


A novel experiment with clover. Mr. 
Clelland, whose farm is situated some two 
or three miles South of Niles, gave us some 
account of an experiment in the prepara- 
tion of his clover sod for wheat, which 
seems to prove, among other things, the 
truth of Mr. Kennedy’s remark in regard 
to the superiority of clover to common sta- 
ble manure, for enriching land. Mr. C. ex- 
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sea which would grow up through the 
sod when turned over, and which could not 
be killed by a second plowing, so but that 
it would grow up among the wheat and 

atly injure it. To remedy this, previous 
to plowing, he dragged the clover sod thor- 
oughly both ways, and then plowed it.as 
shallow as possible, just skimming the sur- 
face, and then dragged it again, so that the 
sod was pretty well torn to pieces. In 
this situation it was left to dry up, and so 
thoroughly did it dry, that scarcely was 
there a green thing to be seen. When 
seeding time was near at hand, he turned 
the whole under about six inches deep, and 
sowed his wheat. Right by the side of it, 
in the same field, were eleven acres of 
wheat, which had been manured from his 
barnyard, 232 loads having been applied to 
the eleven acres, or a little more than twen- 
‘ty-one loads to the acre. And now there 
isa very marked difference between the 
two parts of the field, a difference that must 
at once strike every beholder. The portion 
which was manured from the barnyard, is 
very ordinary wheat, and the portion which 
was manured with clover and treated as 
above, is very extraordinary. It is mani- 
festly better than if the clover had been 
turned under and allowed to ferment at the 
first plowing, and better than it would have 
been, if it had been left till near seeding 
time and then turned under to ferment. 
Nor is it probable, that simply killing the 
grass, has made all the difference. The 
process of fermentation must have been 
much delayed and prolonged by the sod 
having become so thoroughly dried, and it 
seems highly probable to our mind, that the 
decomposition of the clover, and the conse- 
quent escape of the gasses took place at a 
stage more favorable to the growth of the 
plant, than if it had been turned under 
green, and the process of decomposition, 


might also very probably have been slower 
and of longer continuance. 


Way to kill sorrel. Mr. C. remarked, 
hat there was considerable sorrel among 
he clover, previous to plowing, and that 
at had all been killed by the operation. 
here is some sorrel even in this section of 
ountry. But wherever it is found, it may 
be set down as a certain indication of bad 
husbandry. It is seldom or never found 
on-land in a high state of cultivation, and 
probably for two reasons. In the first place 
uch a soil does not seem to suit the “natur 
of the crittur,” and in the next place, it 
loes not get a chance to grow. It is said, 

hat there is’no better way to kill it out of 
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exhausted lands, than’to manure them high- t crude, undigested state, the tree being de- 


ly, either from the barn yard, or by clover- 
ing. If this be so, and we do not doubt it, 
it is certainly a far better way to destroy 
this pest, than to do it by repeated plow- 
ings, or plowing and hocing. 

It will doubtless 
be recollected by our readers, that we pub- 
lished, in the first number of the present 


Grubbing with sheep. 


volume of the Farmer, a communication 
from Governor Ransom, which showed con- 
clusively how effectually a field of new land 


prived of its leaves, which are the labratory 
in which the juices undergo those chemi- 
cal changes, without which they are not in 
a fit state of assimilation to be used in build- 
ing up the living structure. 

The way to raise onions, We inciden- 
tally fell in with a subscriber to the Far- 
mer, Mr. Rowland Clark, in the streets of 
Niles the other day, from whom, in the 
brief space of about two minutes and a half, 
we Jearned how to raise onions, and some 


which had never been plowed, had been| other valuable things, Mr. C. prepares his 
cleared of its grubs by pasturing it with his|!and by plowing under long manure, and 
The same method of erub- leaving it undisturbed to ferment and de- 


flock of sheep. 
He then, after harrowing, plants 


bing has been practiced by Mr. Coolige, of | compose. 
this vicinity of whose farming operations we the seed in drills about fifteen inches apart, 
have heretofore given some account. Mr.| putting three seeds in a hill, and as close 
C. thinks it is better to cut the tops of the together as possible. The three onions 
grubs off about two feet from the ground, which are produced by the three seeds, 
than to cut them down close. The sheep | Standing close together, will, as they in- 
will nip the sprouts as they start, and it; crease in size, turn each other out of the 
kills them out in the course of the season, / ground, so that the side edge, and not the 
He says he would rather have twenty sheep bottom of the onion will rest on the ground. 
on a new farm to grub for him than a hired | In this way they are exposed to the bene- 
man. Having got his own grubbing done ‘ficial action of the sun and air, and grow 
up in this way, he is in the habit of letting | generally to the size of a common tea sau- 
He has raised, in this way, seven hun- 





his sheep out to grub for his neighbors. | cer. 
In this manner he gets his sheep pastured, | dred bushels to the acre. To test the gen- 
a considerable portion of the time free of| uineness of the seed he is about to pur- 
expense. chase, he drops a little of it in water; if it 
Grafting too early. Mr. C. remarked | sinks, it is good; if not, it is worthless. 


that many of the grafts which he put in Preparing clover seed. Mr. Clark said 


early, were killed by the cold weather in}},e had tried the method of preparing clo- 


April. He has been grafting since the} yer seed recommended in the seventh No. 
leaves were partially out, and with entire | of the present volume of the Farmer, with 
He thinks that grafting should be ‘the most gratifying results. It will be ree- 
done much later than it is usually done, to! ojjected, that in the experiment there de- 
avoid the effects of the cold. | tailed, the fact was assumed, that ordinarily 
Best time to sow clover and timothy. Mr. | not more than half the clover seed sown, 
C. showed us a field stocked with clover | eyer comes up. The method recommended 
and timothy, a part of which was seeded in | was to swell the seed in a brine of soft wa- 
the fall and the other part in the spring,!ter and salt, and then roll it in plaster. 
and the difference was altogether in favor|\fr ©, said he had followed the directions 
of the part sceded in the fall. : ‘hese given in stocking a field with clover 
Murdering appletrees. We had like to | tis past spring, and that it was well stocked, 
_ sence a ene ee he us by| hough he did not sow more than half the 
Mr. Noble, of Ann Arbor, that his own ex- eal quantity of seed. 
perience was in accordance with what we | ESM 
said in reference to the murdering of apple) #7 Since we have been taking tours 
trees, and the facts we adduced to support} West, we have received many flattering in- 
it. He said there were trees in his orchard vitations from our fricnds in different parts 
whose tops had been removed entire, after | of the state, to extend our visits to them. 
they had become large, for the purpose of| We thank them for their kind regards, and 
being grafted, and witha similar effect, the | beg them to be assured, that it would great- 
trees being spoiled. And what less could /|ly delight as to visit them all. Certainly 
be expected, from the very nature of the|nothing would be more grateful feelings, 
case? ‘The roots continue to take up the| and ifitis possible, we shall assuredly do 
sap as before, and it presses upward as us-jourselves the very great pleasure to do 


success. 








ual, and not only so, but the sap is in a|so. 
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For the Michigau Farmer. 


Who isto Blame. 
Moxnrosg, June 9, 1849. 


~ have no knowledge of them. If any por- 
tion of them are not practical farmers, it is 
ito be regretted, and we presume the véntle- 


Why i is it’ that the “Michigan Farmer” | men themselves who may have been se- 
ives us no account of = organizé ition of|lected from other professions to fill those 


“The Monroe Agricultura! Society?” Can 
it be that there has been no such organiza-| 
tion in the county? This is possible —and | ‘ 
how shall we account for this neglect. It 
surely cannot be ascribed to a want of in- 
terest in such matter among our hardy and | 
industrious farmers. If farme ‘Ts are not} 
interested in agericultural societies, what | 
class in society shall we find to be more so? 
We must look to other sources for the 
cause of this delay in the formation of a 
County Agricultural Society. Among 
other causes let me name the most promi- 
nent, a want of discretion at Lansing in the 
selection of persons in the different coun- 
ties, as the agents to call meetings for the 
pupose of organizing such Societies. But 
one or two were appointed to a county, 
and most generally these were 
Lawyers, Doctors, Printers, or Gentlemen. 
In looking over the list, you would find 
farmers among them “few and Sar between.” 


This gave umbrage to our farmers, and the | 


call for a mee ting was passed by unheeded! 
The farmers in ‘the county felt somewhat 
indignant, that men should have been ap- 
pointed at Lancing who had no direct in- 
terest in promoting that of the farmers, 
unless indeed it were the same kind of in- 
terest that the Leech has upon its victim! 
If three or four of the farmers had been 
selected in each town, whose duty it should 
have been to call mee tings in the several 
towns preparatory to a call for a county 
meeting, we should long since have had a 

“Monroe County Aoricultur: al Society.’ 
When it may be ‘done now I cannot divine. 
Can you suggest any method by which 
this desirable. “obje ct can be brought about ? 

PLOUG TMAN, 

Remarks by the Editor. 

How the case may be in reference to 
the matter complained of above, we do not 
know, as we are personally acquainted with 
but very few of those who were made 
officers of ‘the State Society. If men of 
other professions, who take no interest in 
promoting the great objects of the Society, 
have been selected for its officers, it is cer- 
tainly very unfortunate. We are reluctant, 
however, to believe that this is the case, to 
any very great extent. Some few of them, 
to our knowledge, 
professions, are also engaged in agriculture, 
and are in it heart and soul, as, for instance, 
the President of the Society, and the Sec- 
is a devoted, practical ei rl 
ist. The Teccutive C ommittee, we believe, 
are all practical seveliarinn, "an men 
who will be true i theif trusts. How it 
is with the Vice Presidents and County 
Corresponding Secretaries, we know only 
in part. Some few of them we know to 
be practical farmers, but as to the rest we 


who belong to other 


either 


ipl wces, regret their appointment as much 
jas any and we doubt not they would 
chi erful yg ‘ive pl ice to others. 
As the case stands, however, no changes 
jean be made” until the annual meeting in 
September, which will soon be upon us, 
|when every thing can be rectified. Until 
then, let us all stand up to the work, 
»|shoulder to shoulder, and though every 
‘thing may not be as we would desire to 
have it, let us show our devotion to the 
cause by the sacrifice of private feeling 
we are willing to make for its advance- 
ment. ’ 
In regard to the formation of a County 
Agricultural Society, we were not aware, 
that it belonged to one man any more than 
another to set the ball in motion. Any 
one can do it; the writer of the above can 
do it, and what hinders? Get some half 
a dozen, or a dozen farmers to sign a call, 
and have it published in the Commercial 
(the only paper, we believe, published in 
ithe county) fixing the time and the place, 
and let the place be the county seat, and 
the time, if convenient, during the setting 
of the Court, or some occasion which calls 
people together from different parts of the 
county. And there is no time to lose. 
And why have we heard of no move- 
ment haying heen made in other counties 
where there is no society. In Oakland, 
we saw a call for a meeting, and we pre- 
sume a Society has been organized. At 
Ann Arbor recently we heard something 
said about organizing, and that is all. — 
From Jackson, Wayne, Lenawee, Hills- 
dale, Branch, &e. &e., we have heard 
nothing. Is there to be nothing done in 
those and other counties where there is no 
yr 5 ter Who will answer ? 


one. 


State Agriculturi ul Society—A 
Gala day for Michigan. 
Proceedings of the Executive Committee. 

So then we are to have a state fair next 
fall. Let us see, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember—about three months away; the 
round. 


time will soon come gallopping 


And are we ready? Have we begun to 
be? Scareely. Something, it is true, has 
but not much, In comparison 
with what remains undone. And how long 
shall remain? Days, and 
months, follow each other like shadows 
upon the plain, and they are not. Time 
waits for no man. What is to be done 
then, must be done quickly, or not at all. 
And shall it be done? Shalt county so- 
cieties be organized in every considerable 
county? Shall the necessary funds be 
raised? “Shall calculation be ‘made, and 


been done, 


it so weeks 





the necessary steps taken for a creditable 





—— 


exhibition of stock,"of implements of bys. 
bandry, of the products, fruits and flowery 
of the earth, of domestic manufactures, and 
improyement in the arts generally ? Surely 
there is no time to be lost—is there ? 





f - 
How to raise the Funds, 
In our travels through the state, we 


have frequently been asked why there was 
not some more general provision for taking 
subscriptions to the state agricultural soj. 
ety, the mass of the farming px /pulation 
having no opportunity to subscribe at all, 
We have frequently heard the remark from 
individuals in different parts of the state, 
that if there was an agent to take subscrip. 
tions in their neighborhood, or town, a large 
amount could be easily raised, whereas, as 
it was, not a dollar was subscribed. 

As a matter of course, the county secre. 


taries, can solicit subscriptions personally . 


but from a very small number of the far. 
mers of their respective counties—not per- 
haps from a hundredth part of them. It 
would be quite too much of a tax upon them 
to make application to the farmers gener- 
ally in the several counties. And yetit 
seems desirable in the highest degree, that 
all should have an opportunity to contrib- 
ute, and for two reasons; first, to get them 
interested in the matter, and secondly, to 
aid the soeiety in carrying out its designs 
There are two ways in which this very 
desirable object may be accomplished. In 
the first place, let the county secretaries 
appoint agents, true and faithful men, in 
each township, whose duty it shall be to 
solicit subscriptions from every man in their 
respective towns. Nor would this be an 
unconstitutional exercise of power, an un- 
warranted stretch of prerogative—not at 
all. It would only be earrying out the le- 
gitimate objects of their appointment, and 
exercising a wise discretion in the selection 
of means for the acccomplishment of the 
creat object in view—that is all. 
Another way is, for some responsible 
person, or persons in each township, to take 
the matter in hand, of their own free will 
go ahead and raise all the subscriptions 
they can, and make returns to the Treas 
urer of the state society. And what objec 
tion is there to this? None at all. ‘The 
constitution certainly does not forbid it, and 
it would only be adapting ourselves to the 
emergencies of the éase. It would be bet: 
ter, perhaps, for the county sccretaries t0 
make the appointments, but, if from ay 
cause, it should be neglected, rather than 
that nothing should be done, we advise © 
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latter aléernative. At all events, we 
that some way will be devised, to 
give all our farmers, (and those of other 
fessions too) an opportunity to subscribe. 
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Field and Garden Rollers. 
These are a very useful implement, and 
of various constructions. Some take a 
g of the required size and have it turned, 
hich makes a cheap roller, better than 
hing” The best rollers however are 
ade of Cast Iron. ‘They are made in cyl- 
ders of 24 inches diameter, and one foot 
ide, and ironed in the most thorough 
ner, to give them strength. They are 
ar preferable to the harrow or cultivator 
or covering wheat. 
nd the seed so perfectly that a field of 
wheat rolled in, has never been known to 
winter killed. By making them of cast 
iron as above described, the farmer can al- 
ter them in a few moments, by taking off 
4 of the cylinders to a garden roller, of the 
required width for rolling walks &e. in the 
en or door yard, and by attaching the 
extra cylinders again, he has a field roller 
of the most approved construction. For 
highways they are very desirable. They 
should be used after the earth has been 
thrown up from the ditches with a road 
scraper. They will pack the earth so hard 
that the water will never stand on the road, 
and none but the heaviest teams will cut in 
at, all, leaving the road perfectly smooth at 

all seasons of the year. 








Erratum.—We have incidentally discovered 
tnother important typographical error in the ed- 
itorials of our 9th number, which went to press 
mMourabscence. We are made to say ‘let it be 
admitted that there are ten or eleven elements 
which enter into the composition of every fertile 
wil.” The word mineral, was omitted before 
the word elements, there being ten mineral ele- 
ments in every such soil, and in some an eleventh 


They pack the earth]! 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Letter froman aged Clergyman. 


A GREAT LUXURY FOR THE POOR AS 
WELL AS THE RICH. 

Mr Isuam—aAs I have enjoyed remarka- 
ble health for a number of months, per- 
haps it may not be entirely unprofitable to 
your readers, to look for a moment at a 
few items in my own experience and prac- 
tice. If any one should choose to follow 
any part of what I mention, I shall have 
no objection, and if all classes shall reject 
the whole as entirely useless, they have 
perfect liberty to do so, and this will not 
interfere with the conviction of great bene- 
ficial results to myself. In the first place 
I remark, that I have never used tobacco 
as a habit, and for many years have totally 
abstained from the use of all intoxicating 
drinks, and from tea and coffee, and to a 
vreat extent from flesh meat. For some 
time past, I have usually arose about half 
past four o’clock in the morning, and I go 
immediately from my bed to the wash-tub, 
and with cold water from the cistern, in a 
wash basin, I first plunge my eyes into the 
water, and open them there, then  thor- 
oughly wash my head, neck and arms, 
rubbing them with a coarse towel. After 
this, from a water-pot, I pour water upon 
my shoulders, which readily passes over all 
yarts of the body; then a thorough friction 
with a coarse cloth five or ten minutes, 
until all is perfectly dry. I am then pre- 
pared to enter upon the duties of the day, 
with delight. 
cess just before retiring to a bed of straw 
at night, and soon fall into a sweet sleep, 
which usually continues sufficiently long to 
refresh and invigorate the body. Morning 
and evening bathing or showering need 
not at all interfere with closet duties. 
There may be time enough for both, and if 
rightly performed, both will be pleasurable 
and profitable. 

Since I commenced showering I seldom 
feel pain of body, and though in the midst 
of great affliction, (the beloved companion 
of my youth, having been recently removed 
by death,) yet I am blest with almost con- 
stant cheerfulness of mind. Zhe Lord be 
praised for this. 

I can very well dispense with many 
things that are called the luxuries of life; 
but with my present feelings I think I 
shall not soon renounce the great luxury 
of morning and evening bathing or show- 
ering. Where is the person so poor that 
he cannot enjoy that luxury? 

These remarks have been made with 
feelings of perfect kindness to my fellow 
man; believing that a proper use of cold 
water, and a suitable diet, will not only 


I go through the same pro- 





in minute proportion. 


cure many diseases both chronte and acute 





without the use of medicine, but also pre- 
vent many diseases and premature deaths. 
All must die, we know; and the time we 
can remain here is short at the longest.— 
Is it then best to take poison into the sys- 
tem, or suffer it to remain upon the sur- 
face, for the sake of shortening one-half or 
three-fourths of this very short period? 
There are enough among men who _ will 
cling to old and pernicious habits, “come 
life or come death.” I know of some per- 
sons who would not give up the use of in- 
toxicating drinks—of tobacco—of tea—of 
coffee, or of other poisonous drugs, if they 
could see death in all his horrid forms, with 
his ten thousand envenomed darts, standing 
at the door, ready to strike them at any 
moment. J/s tt not so? What then can 
we say to such more appropriate than this, 
“You are welcome to all your needless 
pains, and consequent premature death; 
but we advise you to make preparations for 
death and to pay punctually all the doe- 
tors bills, which may be charged against 
you, by those whom you may have sum- 


jmoned perhaps hastily to your bed side, 


tacure you of diseases which you might 
have avoided by suitable self denial, and 
cleanliness.” When will men be wise for 
themselves ? 

Your sincere friend, 


L. HUHPHREY. 





fz Dropping in at the Agricultural 
warehouse of Sprague & Co. the other day, 
we were gratified to find them so well sup- 
plied with various improved implements of 
husbandry, among which we noticed Pal- 
mer’s small grain drill, of which we have 
heretofore spoken. They expect soon to 
be supplied with broadcast sowing ma- 
chines, which are avery useful, labor-saving 
article. We noticed among their stock of 
implements a large number of the celebra- 
ted plows of Ruggles, Nourse and Mason. 

We observed also a fine assortment of 
plows and cultivators, of the most approved 
kinds, at the Messrs. Parkers, and also at 
the Messrs. Pentield’s, a little further up. 
At the latter place we observed a cast iron 
cultivator for the first time. See the ad- 
vertisements of all these gentlemen. 


Double Acting Rotary Churn.—This is 
a newly patented churn, which seems des- 
tined to make its way into public favor. 
It is operated by a crank, and upon prin- 
ciples entirely new. We witnessed the op- 
eration of it the other day, when it produced 
butter from sweet milk in nine minutes, 
What is the quality of the butter it produ- 
ces, we have no means of judging. The 
Farmer and*Mechanic, and some other 
Eastern papers, say it is good. If so, the 
invention is invaluable. See advertisement 
of Mr. Stagg, the proprietor. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


Light Wanted. 

Osutemo, Kalamazoo County, Mich. 

May 28th, 1849. 

Mr. Evrror:—Can you or any of your 
correspondents inform me why it is that 
clover will sometimes bloat cattle when first 
turned into it in the spring. My Father 
used to tell me I must be careful to take 
them out before they had eat too much, 
but as I had never seen any iil effect from 
eating clover when a boy, I began to grow 
rather unbelieving on the subject, until, on 
Saturday the 12th of this month, I turned 
my oxen intoa field of clover. I had pre- 
viously kept them up, feeding on hay and 
straw cut together and mixed with meal. 
I left them in the clover until Monday 
morning, but saw no bad effect from it. 
On Monday I used them and turned them 
into the field at night, and on Tuesday 
niorning [ found one of them very badly 
bloated. Now the question arose, what 
should I do for him? 1 did not recollect 
having seen any thing in the “ Farmer” 
like a remedy for such a case; I therefore 
eonsulted with a neighbor, who advised to 
give one gill of soap in a pint of new milk. 
This produced the desired effect, the ox 
goon got better. I then thought I would 
be a little more careful in future, and re- 
solved not to leave them in over night 
egain. After using them on Tuesday, | 
again put them into the field, thinking to 
take them out before they would have a 
ghance to hurt themseltes again. I left 
them in about two hours; then went out 
and found them both bloated; but “ Old 
Bil” was decidedly the worst. 
ministered the soap and milk, but this time 
the effect was not so good, for the poor old 
fellow fell down and gave up the ghost at 
once, without so much as kicking. Now 
my object in writing this, is to-find out, if 
possible, the facts in the case: what is it! 
that causes them to blvat. Does it (the| 
cover) undergo some chemical process “il 


I again ad- 








some would say: if so what will prevent 
it? How long a time will it require to get! 
them seasoned to it: as all agree that the 
danger is when first turned into it in the 
spring. Is there any thing in soap and 
milk to counteract it? 

Since this occurrence a great many rem- 
edies have been named to me: but it 
would be gratifying to me to know the 
facts in the case and the whys and where- 
Sores. 

Iam highly pleased with the Farmer; 
think T have already gained instruction 





enough to twice pay the subscription: 
have been much interested in reading your 
Notes by Way. 
honorable, honest, and protitable employ- 
ment: although TVayloring may at this 


Farming is certainly an 


time be a lucrative business: yet the fash- 
ion of the times will chanye, I fear; there- 
fore I prefer to adhere to the good old way 


and cultivate the soil. 
O. K. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Clover and Wheat.—psy susrus GAGE. 
Mr. Isuam:—In the 10th (May 15th) 
No. of the Farmer I noticed an article en- 
titled, “ Clover and Wheat,” signed Jere- 
miah Brown, on which f wish to make some 


additional remarks and suggestions. I am 
of the opinion that wheat can be raised on 
clover sod by plowing once only; and that 
the land can be re-seeded with clover, at 
the same time, from the sod turned under, 
without any additional seed, after the first 
experiment. 

The wheat crop on the first trial will un- 
doubtedly look feeble during the fall and 
spring; but it will recover as soon as the 
roots penetrate to the decayed sod under- 
This is precisely the case with 
It looks fee- 
ble at first, because the soil turned up doves 


neath. 
corn planted on sod ground. 


not contain sufficient nourishment for the 
young plant. 

Mr. Brown is of opinion that, the feeble 
appearance of his wheat resulted from plow- 
ing the ground late. This undoubtedly 
was the case; the subsoil not having had 
time to slack, nor the sod to decompose be- 
fore seeding, there was but little to nourish 
the young shoots at first; but this difficul- 
ty will be avoided as the process is contin- 
ued. My opinion is, that plaster is of but 
little consequence so far as the wheat crop 
is concerned, but invaluable as to the clo- 
ver. So far as the quantity of plaster used 
is concerned, I am of opinion that two and 
a half barrels of plaster, on twenty acres of 
eround will be of as much service, for one 
as six barrels. This opinion is 
On 
one acre of land three bushels of plaster 


Season, 


founded on the following experiment. 


were sown; on another acre, in another 
part of the field, three pecks were sown; 
thtre was no perceivable difference in the 
results. The true practice in plastering 
appears to be, a little, a little at a time, and 
often—once a year at least—twice at most. 

My plan for raising wheat and clover is 
as follows:—Turn under the seed crop of 
clover as soon as ripe:—Much of the seed 
of the seed will be burried too deep to ger- 





a 
minate; but still a -considerable (uangi 
will grow. In order to make matters gy 
I sod on, and harrow in with the Wheg 
about six pounds of clean clover geeg 
the acre. Sow on plaster about the g, 
of May. I do-not expect a first rate cp 
of wheat the first. trial. 
I mow early, and then turn under the oy 


The next sesge 
of seed that comes after, as before, and gg 
to wheat as before. In case I do not yj 
to mow the field, I pasture it close til] jyog, 
ing time, then turn off, and await the q 
Or if I Choose 
do so, [ mow or pasture two or three ye, 
in succession, before plowing under Md 
clover, for a wheat crop. In turning, 
der this second crop of clover, | tum y 
the rich mould produced by the first opp 
and with it, the seed which did not tha 
germinate. I now expect my wheat cry 
to look well in the fall; and that I will ha 
I also expect, the 


ver crop before plowing. 


a good yield of wheat. 
ground will be sufficiently stocked wig 

clover without putting on any extra se 

It is matter of question however, whethe 
this last expectation, would not prove i. 
lacious where the ground is composed 
heavy soils; or in case it is suffered to ly 
over, more than ohe season, to meadow g 
pasture, before re-plowing. Of this how. 
ever I am certain; that in soils composed 
of sand and loam, clover seed plowed wr 
der too deep to germinate in the fall, wi 
do so on the following season; and tha 
many of the roots which are laid in a tral 
ing position by the plow or harrow in the 
fall, will send up young plants to the num 
ber of a dozen or more the following se 


son. 


Whoever will pursue the above cours, 
carefully, and perseveringly, will find bis 
fields continually growing richer, and his 
crops of wheat and clover, to become bet- 
ter and better; and what is of great im 
portance, his fields are always yielding 4 
profit; never lying bare, burnt by the su 
and drenched by the rains, or producitg 
only weeds and sorrel. 

As ever, yours, 
Dowaarac, Cass Co. Michigan, | 
June 2d.,1849. | 


J. Gace. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
How to hill Sorrel. 

Mr. Isuam, Sir:—I have recently be 
come a subscriber and therefore a reader 
your valuable paper instead of the Oh 
Cultivator not from any disrespect to Mr. 
Bateham, (for I think no one who is at 
quainted with the Ohio Cultivator can * 
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{Nant at him as an Editor) but to 


‘ sustain our own state paper. 
- Wh 
seed 4 
the § 


Ate ¢p : 
J 


vow, sir, 


LOL Ww, but if you have 
‘lone J think you can get rid of the pest 
the caf w your summer fallow when the sorrel 
hoose » the blossom, and plow as deep as you 


Pe Veg theifirst time; harrow it over once in 
der tM weeks when dry, plow it three or four 
Dg WHHBs in the course of the season, get all 


‘Url WB sheep you can rake and scrape in your 
‘St COMM hborhood, put them on your fallow at 
lot thea one day in every week, sow your 
“at creat in September; sow lime as soon as 
vill hava r wheat comes up, sow clover seed ear- 
CCl, thei» spring , and plaster the first dry 
od with her in April, at least one bushel per 
‘2 seq, §=Fgllow this course, and never be 
Whetheli of sowing any kind of grain, either 
rove fale gor autumn without clover, and as 
posed ¢ hlime and plaster as your soil may 
tol d, and my word for it, you will never 
Cow ofMroubled with sorrel any more. 

is how Yours truly, F. B. Evprep. 


mpcsed MB rag x, May 26th, 1849. 
ed Ub Kony 


all, will 7 To give Sethe nticity to 5 th 1¢ follow- 
1d tha statement, it may be necessary for us 
a traifimmy to those who are unacquainted with 
in thifimauthor’s signature, that it is from th 
e nunfi/™ of Hon. B. F. H. Witherell, of this city. 
ng sef/™/may add, that this is but a single speci- 
h of a large class of facts which may be 
Course, ced, of the same character. If testi- 
ind bifey like this, is not sufficient to settle 
nd hisggmquestion of the transmutation of wheat 
re bet-fme chess, no testimony would be suflicient. 
oat itt For the Michigan Farmer. 
dings Will Wheat turn to Chess? 
he oa k. Eprror;—I had supposed that this 
lua mooted question was settled years 
but I see it again agitated in_the 
rmer.”” 











very farmer has seen, apparently pure 
seed sown, and ‘Targe quantities of 
8 Spring upand grow. The disbeliever 
€ mutation, accounts for the appcar- 
of the ‘chess in various ways. I be- 
ein the mutation, the change to chess, 
Yecome to this conclusion, not only from 
own ‘experience in wheat raising, but 
evexperience and experiments made 

' A friend of mine, Judge Inger- 











{I will endeavor to answer the 
ef our friend at Jackson, dated 
1 99nd, how to kill sorrel by summer 
In the first place, I would say 
t Sessolifour friend, that neither he nor any other 
‘he crip has any business with sorrel, nor 
and nen bare stubble field, for a summer 
it, I will tell you 


ee 


of this city, being among the do vubting ones, ure, whieh disgusts. and dail ‘rs young Wo- 


Viknlved itjnaies © teir and conclusive tri u me n from plunging into a vortex, where 

‘ loss of all comfort is jnevitable. And 
when we look at the anxjous expression of 
jthese —— devoted slaves; when we hear 
sabe itheir weary ste p. a id above all, their con- 


He selected three full, plump, clean kerne 

of wheat, planted them in moist ground 
near a spring, and at a distance from 
1 
i 





field of grain, stuck a stick ne: ich, plen- | stant compa iinines of servants and work 

tifully watered each kernel, eat st daily people; when we see how entirely their 
ng hf. 3 oe , 1} . 

they sprouted, grew luxuriantly, and each hf me One et Daan and confusion, exclu- 


lof them furnished a beautiful head of chess 





Ishould be suffi 


lding all calm or intellectual enjoyments, 
*}we cannot wonder that young women, with 
and nothing else. Let all doubters wo and | iright feeling or taste for refin ment, should 
do likewise, and the question will soon be | Ibe effectua uly repelled from all sympathy 
entices ak aeak B.F.H.W. lor association with their mother’s pursuits. 
Detroit, June 1, 1849. | Buus. 
Domestic Ace om) ishments. In the do- 
LADIES DEPARTMENT, imestic relationship “the re paghs to be no 
iselfishness. Whatever ‘levant acquire- 
Household Duties. im nts we may chance to have made, in- 
How is it, so many mothers of domestic | stead of bi ing reserved for rare occasions, 
habits complain, that their daughters cannot ‘red to shed their softening 
be made to attend household concerns ? \influence on our every-day experience.— 
and how is it, that so many young ladies, |The gene should not be care fully kept 
who do not deny that domestic attention is!out of sight of the children of the family, 
a duty in woman, still reject with contempt, jand turn d over only for the benefit of the 
the idea of making themselves useful? stranger; the pictures should not be cur- 
Much of this truly culpable absurdity, we jtained except when there is company; or 
know to arise out of false notions of refine-/ the piano be dumb because there is “no 
ment, and that universal prevalence at the lone but ourselves” to listen. There may 
present day, of an anxiety in the middle /be less triumph, but there is surely equal 
classes of society, to adopt the habits of the jif not greater happiness in singing by the 
hicher: yet I cannot but suspect, that an-/fireside than in warbling in the saloon; and 
other secret lies at the root of this evil,|though the thanks of father or brother-be 
which mothers in general appear not to have j home ly in expression, there is more sweet- 
dreamt of in. their phil ee I allude t |ne ss in them than in all the studied com- 
the little care which is taken, to “rende Yr Ne on place of society. A sadder sight eam 
the perfomance of household duties attrac- {scarcely be con ceived than that of the: 
tive to young pe ople. There is no reason | spirit of dulness taking possession of the: 
why house hold duties should not be attrac family circle. We see it in the husband,. 
tive ; why a moth : and her daughters, !who, hour by hour, gazes moodily by the 
associated for a few hours in the Lau tr) tire; in the wife, who oc rupli s herself with: 


‘the Kitchen, dingy not enjoy conversa-|her mechanical employ m: My without seek- 
jk sian as shin pentail es Gis tn py to break the enchanted silence.— 
elegant drawing room; nay rather | believe,| Neither entertains the intention of injure 


the fresh healthy exercise, natural satisfac a r the other, and yet they are mutually 
tion of despatching business, and the pleas- |defrauded of the happiness they ought to» 
ant idea of being useful, are calculated, | enjoy. 


when contined in this manner and W hen en- | Shy Ms a ar Me re 
te ‘ é | Yepral Mu Ce Ww *hin > 
joyed with congenial company, to do go vd. Female In ence. How mute hir fluence 


both to the bedily health and the anima Lreme n exercise in socie ty! They need! 
spirits; sD wah einai dy din ps eel! hot busy nor thie themselves to increase: 
mothers who are afflicted with discontented, |" . the r rer inder whieh they Fre 
over sensitive and m bi lly miserable - rie as it - to Say nothing of ‘that 
daughters, to make the expt riment. biome is et. Gaver which e weet a 

fe ; ; | possesses over the man in love with her— 
But how is it, we ask again, that young | power immense, unaccountable, incaleu- 





| 
| 





cb Onchdahesints, New York, fortnerty 


i rY h - . 
dies have. such an unconquerable i pus lable but in general so evanescent as to 
nance to this kind of occupation? Shall L] hake a brilliant ‘pisode in the tale of life— 
be pardoned if I suggest that many of the m | how : almost immieasurable is: the idiimensal 


have never ‘ i n their essa ing ad’ ole ‘xercised by wives, siste rs, friends, and 
even reasonabie or good humored, W ord Upon the mother,. 


- , Bil tine Tl | most of all by mothers! 
engaged in their domestic duties. lere IS) \.rhaps most of all, the destiny of the man, 


sich a thing as toiling - oe omen ung till) las far as human means are to be regarded, 
night, dusting, Wi ashing, rus eg clean- |depends. Fearful responsibility! and by 
ing; cooking, boiling, stewing and steaming |, many mothers how carelessly, how 


er esncocaey see of goad things apd ‘frivolously, how almost wickedly, is the ob- 
yet make no body comiortaDie—laying lio gation discharged. 


down carpet, fitting up rooms, stuffing out “ED. 
pillows, smoothing “down beds, and yet mak-| A good wife—When a : daughte r remarks 
ing nobody comk rtable! No, it is this per- |“ Mother, I would not hire help, for 1 can 
petual hurrying, scolding and grumbling, |assist you to do all the work in the kitchen,” 
this absence of } peace and absence of pleas- | set it down that she will make @ good wife. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Cattingand Making Hay. 
Me. Epvrror:—There is an honest differ- 


ence of opinion among farmers, both in re- 
gard to the time of cutting grass_for hay, 
and to the manner of curing it. While 
some advacate the practice of letting it 
stand until it has ripened a portion of its 
seed; others cut while in flower. We are 
wedded to the latter practice, and for the 
following reasons: If we let grass stand 
until it is nearly ripe in order to obtain the 
advantage of a matured seed, what do we 
gain ? Whence does the seed derive its 
maturity? Simply from, the sap which the 
plant contains within itself. Then we gain 
nothing, inasmuch as the sap, or nutritive 
matter, is merely transfered from the stalk 
“to the seed. Nay, we lose! The stalk 
devoid, now of juice, is tasteless and unpal- 
itable, and the seed being so small is sel- 
dom crushed by animals; is voided 
whole, and carried with the manure on to 
the fields, and again springing up, soon be- 
comes a trouble and expense to the farmer. 

Again: The experiments of Mr. Sinclair 
with timothy grass, (Phleum pratense) as 
given inthe Hortus Gramineus Woburnen- 
sis, show that the ripened stalks of this 
grass gave twice the amount of nutriment 
that the same quantity gave taken in the 
flowering stage. Many a farmer depend- 
ing on the correctness of these experiments 
has suffered. Advanced vegetable chem- 
istry proves that Mr. Sinclair made an im- 
portant mistake. His process was as fol- 
lows: : 

“The grass, in a green or dry state, is 
submitted to the action of hot water till all 
its soluble parts are taken up. The liquor 
is then separated from the woody fibre by 
means of blotting paper; it is then evapor- 
ated to dryness. The product, or soldid 
matter, is the nutritive matter of the grass.” 

Professor Johnston, in his lectures, de- 

nies the accuracy of these experiments and 
SAYS: 
“} That the proportion of soluble yielded 
by any species of grass when made into 
hay, arises not only with the age of the 
grass when cut, but with the soil, the cli- 
mate, the season, the rapidity of growth, 
the variety of seed sown, and with many 
other circumstances which are susceptible 
of constant variation. 

“2. That the animals have the power of 
digesting a greater or less portion of their 
food whith is insoluble in water. Even 
the woody fibre of the hay is not entirely 
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periment having shown that. the manure 
often. contains less of this insoluble than 
was present in the food consumed. 

“3. That some of the substances which 
are of the greatest importance in the nu- 
trition of animals—such as vegetable fibrin, 
albumen, cascin and legumin—are cither 
wholly insoluble in water, or are more or 
less perfectly coagulated and rendered in- 
soluble by boiling water. Mr. Sinclair, 
therefore, must have left behind, among 
the insoluble parts of his hay, the greater 
proportion of these important substances. 
Hence the nature and weight of the dry 
extracts he obtained, could not fairly repre- 
sent either the kind or quantity of the nu- 
tritive matters which the hay was likely to 
yield when introduced into the stomach of 
the animal.” 

If clover, timothy, or red-top is cut while 
in flower, every leaf and blossom may be 
saved; whereas if Jeft until nearly ripened, 
half, at least, of the leaves, blossoms, and 
seeds will be wasted. In the one case, if 
the hay is well cured, it will be a bright 
green, and emit a pleasant odor; in the 
other there will be little but a mass of dry 
sticks. 

Manner oF Crrinc. The mode of 
curing in cock I believe to be decidedly 
the best for the three kinds of grass above 
named. I adopted this mode two years 
ago, (having had none to cut since,) cut- 
ting my grass in the morning, let it wilt 
and dry until about 10 o’clock, then turned 
it over without scattering, and after dinner 
put it in slim cocks with a large three-tined | 
wooden fork. J let it reniain in cock until | 
after the heating process; on thrusting my | 
hand into them they feel as if they had) 
been taking a cold water sweat. Then if| 
the weather was fine I “delayed not,” but | 
as soon as the dews dried off, I opened and 
spread them lightly around, shaking apart 
every lock; left it until every particle of 
dampness had departed and then hauled 
in. This was very heavy timothy and red- 
top with a light sprinkling of clover. 

In winter my hay was as green as when 
cut, and not a particle of dust or smoke was 
to be seen when it was pitched about.— 
So much for my experience in curing hay. 
3 Yours for the practice 

i CHAS. BETTS. 
Burr Oak, June 1849. 





One Day Later from Europe. 

French News. It was announced in 
the House on the 18th* of May, that the 
return of 200 socialists to the Assembly, 
had. already been received, and it was 
feared that by the time the whole returns 
were received they will form a minority so 
large as to overawe the Ministerialists— 
This intelligence produced considerable sen- 





useless as an article of nonrishment—ex- 





sation. 


|murdered, except one prisoner, five othe 











































GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 








The great flood at’ New 
tinugs unchecked. 

The Russian arm¥ which marched i 
the aid of the Austrians, has been defeateg 
The steamer Hudson was ruu int 

posite Eric, on Lake Erie, by the Sarg 
last Sunday night and. several lives log, 
New Orteans, Wednesday, May 30 
In spite of all the efforts to StOD the 
great crevasse, the water is still risip 


rari 


g, ap 


abor is perfectly lost in attempting to yh 


due it. Already half of the city is in 
dated. The inhabitants are flying {yg 


their homes and business matters are} 
ing wound up. 

In the rear of the Sixth Ward all 4, 
bridges and vehicles have been cared 
away, and the greatest consternation pre 
vails. 

The steamship Globe has arrived fp 
Brazos Santiago with dates from Brow, 
ville to the 16th and Galveston to the 21 

The express at Brownsville and P 
Alto had been attacked by numerous a 
formidable bands of Camanches, and aq 
of the most startling barbarity perpetrata 

The stage at Point Isabel had been jy 
tercepted and ‘the proprietor and pass 
gers all taken prisoners. 

A train of transport wagons, containin 
valuble merchandise, had been captured] 
there being no force to oppose plundere 
nor any mounted men at Fort Brown, 

The destruction of property is immens) 
Several head of horses owned by one ge 
tleman. were captured and killed. 

Women and children were carried of 

captivity. 
The accounts from San Fernando, Wes 
ern Texas, state that Major Berry’s pa 
was cut to pieces by the Indians. Tha 
were attacked 150 miles beyond the Hf 
cienda of San Juan de Zendas, and 





the Major and a Commander from Mé 
verton. 

The ravages of the Choleraat San At 
tonio were awful in the extreme. 
number of deaths reaching near five hu 
dred. The disease broke out in the can 


ae ee ee ee ee eee 


hy 


nf 


of the third Infantry and Quartermaster’ 
encampment and on Salado. The dead 
and dying . were piled up in the opens ¥ 
unattended. j 
BY THE NIAGARA. 
French elections occurred the 13th, 
sult unknown. In Paris 9 socialists}! 
moderates elected. French army had ™ 
entered Rome. ~~ 
Italian question being discussed in Frena g 
Assembly and ministry. Gen. Oudino! 
seems froni debate, had no instructions “ , 


enter Rome. He was expected to remil 
at Cepila Rechila, and to march in cas! 
was necessary: Ministry said to be di 
ded on this subject. It is stated that® 
French government has written to Lon 
St. Petersburgh, Berlin and Vienné, ¢ 
ploring intervention of Russia in (erm 
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- will endeavor to annul 
it by. diplomacy, and in case of failure they 
will apply to Assembly for advice. 
Fauchet, minister of Interior, has re- 
ed, and it is rumored that other minis- 
ters will do the same. 
The Neapolitan army has been defeated. 
Fighting goes on in Hungary. The Hun- 
= prt Successful. “ Within a few 
ey they march to Vienna, where the 
ipeiens were hastening. 
Sicily again in a state » of insurréction. 
Pope Pius, on hearing of the resistance 
of the Romans, is said to have declared he 
would not return to Rome at such a crisis, 
and also sent a message to Oudinot to in- 
him to withdraw the French forces. 
Meantime Oudinot has been reinforced, and 
has now a well appointed army of 200,000 
strong, but the enthusiasm of the Romans 
js raised tothe highest pitch. 
In the event of a combined attempt to 
take Rome by storm, the defence of the 
city by means of barricades, and the cour- 
age of the people will be so well maintained 
that the Austrians are by no means cer- 
‘tain of success. All accounts concur that 
it will be impossible to restore. the impe- 
rial power of the Pope, in any form. The 
combined powers of Europe will be scarcely 
able to set his Holiness again on the throne 
of the Vatican. 


DETROIT PRICE CURRENT. 





Flour, bbl. 3 62 $3 7 Salt, $l 31 

Corn, bus. 35) Butter, 113 
Oats, 27/Eges, doz. R 
Rye, 34; Hides, |b. 3ab4h 
Barley 56; Wheat, bus. 70 


IMPORTANT TO ‘FARME RS. 
Horse Ppwer Threshing Machines 





iven to nearly all the hes farmers tm this 
State if required, as to their practical uuliy We 
prepared to contract any number of Machin 
sizes, from ene to six horse power 


‘are also p rved to sell at low rates 


ences will be ¢ 


s, and of Various 


HULLERS AND CLEANERS, 
for cleaning all kin's of grain, clover and other seeds, of 


the most loproved kind, n selecting for this market, 
machines of the above deseription, we have been very care- 
tul, after visiting the various mannfactories ! 


thd examinin 
the various patents, to se lect none but the very best Ma 








STOVES AND 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
VHE subscribers offer for sale, on 

terms, 
copper, sheet iron, and hollow wares, of every des- 
cription. Also oe assortment of agricultural im- 
plements, including Peekshill, Eagle, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan plows, cultivators, cradles, 
hoes, rakes, shovels, scrapers, forks,—churns (at- 
mosphere,) wash boards, &c. &c. 


reasonable 
a general assortment of Stoves, tin, 


scy ths, 








hee 100 lbs3 50a4 25' Hams, |b. 6a7 
Apples, bush ae is 00) Onions, bu. 50a63 
Potatoes, 62)C ranberries, ee 
Hay, ton, 8 O0a10 00) Buckwheat 100Ibs. 1 50 
Wool, Ib. 14a28 Indian meal, * 75 
Peas, bu, 1,00!IBeef, do 2 00a2 50 
Beans, 1,90] tard, Ib. retail, 7 
Beef, bbl. 6 00a7 00/Honey. 10 
Pork, 10 50a11 50/Apples, dried, 75 
White fish, 6 00a6 50, Peaches, do 2 00 
Trout, 5 50a6 50 Clover seed, bu. 4 50 
Cod fish, Ib. 5a59iHerd’s grassdo — 1:—«00 

Cheese, a7/Flax do 75 

Wood, cord 2 a 25 Lime, “© bbl te 
prec aan. 








MARTIN’S PREMIUM 
COLORED DAGUERREOTYPES 
Loy ES and gentlemen are invited to call 
“B4and examine specimens. Miniatures taken 
without regard to the weather. 

Rooms in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit. 


HAYING TOOLS. 
Hand Rakes 
Snaths Horse Rakes 
Sythe Stones 2 and 3 tine Forks. 
Of the very best qualities, for sale wholesale or 
retail, at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
, by SPRAUE & CO, 
No. 30 Woodward avenne. 
eee from the country promptly attend- 


eee 12, 1849. 
Garden and Field Rollers. 


‘subscribers are now manufacturing and 
offer for sale Rollers made of cast iron, and of 
ier , for gardens, fields or Highways. 
le the Agricultural Warehouse and 
‘ SPRAGUE & CO. 


Scythes 





| barns, sheds, 
lsary to the conv 


D. O. & W. PENFIELD. 
GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.— 


Plows, harrows, hay, straw and manure forks, 
ici sod spades, hoes, hay and horse rakes, 
grain and grass scythes, snaths and cradles, 
scrapers, corn shellers, hay and straw c utters, 
corn and cob crushers, sugar mills, pruning and 
garden tools, churns, well wheels, corn knives, 
flails, saws, axes, &c. Ke. of the best manufac- 
tures, just received and for sale wholesale or re- 
tail, at the agricultural warehouse and seed store, 
by SPRAGUE & Go. 
June 1 , 1849. 30 Woodward Ave. 
G ARDEN SEEDS. 
Fresh and general assortment of warranted 


LA garden seeds for sale by the package or pa- 
J 


per, at the agricultural warehouse an i séed store, | 

by SPRAGUE & Ci 

June 1, 1849. 30 ares gp | 
FARM FOR SALE, 


{ITUATED on Grand River, four miles below 
\) Grand Rapids, on the road leading to Grand- 


AND SEPERATORS. 
FROM ONE TO SIX HORSE POWER. 

TIMUE subscribers are Agents for Michiean f vera! 

kinds ef the above Machines. The n the | 
machines which we are prepared to contract for e} 
well knewn throyghont the State by all oer farmers, andj 
are nota new thing that they will | df 
test before they are satisfied that it is i 
Tachines will be sold on t! 





are now | 


road | - 
"Melee METRIC 


purchased 


; 
‘ 
' 


struction, for sale low 
warehouse and seed store by Sprague & co. 30 
W oodward Avenue. 


mometric Chi 


inventors 


land, Was! 


They hav 





timbered, On it isan orchard of bearing apple| 
trees of choice cultivated fruit. with a large and| 
well finished dwelling house, carriage house, | 
and in fact, all the buildings j 
of the farm. The farm} 
is well watered with running living watgy, the lo-| 
cation pleasant and healthy, the soil productive | 
and easily cultivated, and asa grain farm, there | 
are but few in this or any other country that exc el] 


neces- 


enlence 





ducement to any person wishing to purchase. 
One-third or hatf of the purchase money can, if| 
desired, remain on bond and mortgage for a term 
of years. F. CHUBB. 





No. 30, Woodward Avenue. 





Grand Rapids, Kent Co. Mich. May, 1849. 





it. The terms will be such as to render it an in-| . 


i sale by 


april 
Wi 


dg BS, 


april23 


4 


Cutters, dec. 
jan. 1 


commence the mat 


F. Parker and Broth 
R of Garden, 
Implements, 





chines that are made in the United St No cat - 
ny affair, becanse, it is recommended hig eh yin certificates, 
will be brought to this market, nor be offered to the Michi- 
gan farmers by the subscribe a On the pee iy our ¢ p: ATENT PR E eal M PU MPS $.— The sub- 
tomers may rely upon our Ma 8 as being the very b sed scribers have just reeeived an assortment of 
that can be found. i sh kan a i | 
For sale at .f SPR AGU E « co, | these celebrated pt imps for wells and cisterns. 
Agrienltnral Wa use, |For sale at the agricultural warehouse and seed 
Detroit Jan 2 {849 No. 30, We vodward he renuc.| store, by SPRAGUE & Co, 
_ ( 21) r , hs 
NTHONY & EMERSONS bouBLE acting} 7@8¢ 1 I849. allah se her 
.ROTARY CHURN.—The undersigned offers this he ’ a 
Churn to the inhabitants of this State, contident that it will RA 
every way eqttal the representations made of it, as a useful Mi 
and labor-saving m an, producing batt m sweet j 
milk in from five to twelve minutes,and from ba Pail 
much shorter time, iy 
Churns can be bad at prices from *2 30 to 96, cape ‘ f 
ble of chnrning from 7 to 40 qaarts of milk or cream. Also, 
county rights to manufacture, for sale low 
T. G STAGG, 
At Parker & Bre rs, Woodward Avenue, Detroit C 








W AT ER R AMS of the most approved con- 


at the agricultural 


1849, 


June & 


CHURN, —The subscriber, having 


the right to make, vend and use the There 
rn, f which A. & W. A. Crowell are the 
1 patentee in the counties of Wayne, Oak- 


snd Monroe, Michigan, ts intending to 
facture of them soon, and will be able 


te Ww 


to supply all who may desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of an improvement which is fast wo Thing @ revolu- 
tion in butter-makiog throaghont the conr q 
WILLIAM i. TIANFORD, 
Canton, Wanne Co., Mich. may 1). 
REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
DETROIT ! LANSING, Michigan. 
Tt e ed bay illed facilities for the pure 
, int sale of R iI . tate, the payment of Taxes, 
reclaiming La ir ‘Taxes, the parchase of | ands at 
Tax 3 the examination of ‘T itles, the Entry of State or 
Gov men i the examination and platting of Lands, 
ty i village prep . and collecting Bonds, Morte 
iges, and other evidences af debt; the purchase and sale 
of Michigan State Liabilities, &e. 


e carefeland trastworthy Agents at the prinei- 


ville, consisting of 202 acres, 130 of which is} pl places in Ohio, Indiana, Minois, Wiacanio, aud pm 
RAT, AES a PELE F2 Ey Se ae ! in each of the organized Counties of this State, a 

op ong sand and und ce ahigh state of cultiva | have also town hip plats of nearly all the tow ne of the State, 

tion, the remainceris intervale bottom land and} Mav 15. 1549. MACY & DRIGGS., 


PLATFORM, AND COUNTER 


ILI 
\ Seales Warranted, any size and pattern, for 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Agents tor the Manufacturer. 
39 Woediw , corner Woodbride street. 
PAILS, AND CHURNS For Sale by 
SPRAGUE & CO., 


Agents for the Manufecturers. 


ird Abe. 


No. 30 Woodward Avenue, corner Woodbridge street. 


"Detroit Seed store. 

r.offer for salea ‘all assortment 

Field and Flower Seeds and Agrien)tural 

Phoughs, Corn Shellers. Seed Plants, Straw 

&e. Fr. F. PARKER & BRO 
Agents Genesee Seed More. 
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Detroit Agricultural Warehouse 


* AND 


STED STORE. 
PRAGUE & Co. dealers in Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, Horse Powers, 
Smut and Threshing Machines, Flower, Field 
and Garden Seeds, Bulbous Roots of all kinds, 
Fruit trees and Shrubbery, No. 30, Woodward 
Avenue. corner Woodbridge-st. Detroit, Mich. 
OP The highest market price paid for grass and 
clover seed, dried apples, &c. &c. Consign- 
ments of pork, lard, butter, and produce generally 
respectfully solicited and proniptiy attended to. 
Ceuntry dealers supplied at manufacturers’ prices. 
All orders by mail or otherwise faithfully execut- 
ed. Our assortment will be found on examina- 
tien, to comprise erery thing wanted for use by 
the farmer, the dairyman and the gardener. 
Farmers and dealers sre cordially invited to call 
and examine ovr stock after the 20th o: April, 
when we shall open the’ establishment. Any 
thing not comprised in our catalogue, which is 
called for, will be promptly furnished without any 
additional expense to the purchaser. 
Resolution 
Passed unanimously by the ‘State Agricultural 
Society” of the State of Michigan: 
Resolred, That we are gratified to learn that 
Messrs. Sprague & Co. are establishing in De 
troit, a warehouse for keeping improved agricul- 
‘tural machiaes and implements, and the choicest 
variety of seeds for gardens and farms, adapted to 
the wants of the people of this state, and hope 
that people living in Michigan will appreciate 
the benefits of such an establishment within our 
Jimits, and give it their patronage. 
Erarnro. Rassom, Pres’t. 
A. W. Hovey, Secretary. 
March 24, 1849.1f 
PETERS? 
UFFALO WOOL DEPOT—Tuiep Year. 
d I have established a Wool Depot upon the 
following plan. ist. The wool is thrown into 10 
sorts; Merino wool being No 1, the grades num- 
bering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest commou 
wool being No. 5. Saxony wool is thrown into 
extra, and prime 1 and prime 2. Combing and 
De Laines make 2 sorts more. 2nd—J charge for 
receiving, sorting and selling, one cent per pound; 
this includes all charges at the Depot, except in- 
surance. 3rd—Sales are made for cash, except 
when otherwise directed by the owner. 
[F-All wool consigned to me should be marked 
with the @wner’s name. Warehouse, corner of 


Washington and Exchange streets. 
_ Buffalo, Jan. 1, 1849. T. Cc. PETERS. 


Great Northern Route 
BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST, 
BY WAY GF THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


\ ILL Commence operation on the opening 
of navigation, by which passengers will be 
taken between Chicavoand Buffalo, in from 30 to 
"45 hours, and to New York in from 55 to 70 hours, 
shortening the time between Chicago and Bufla- 
to to less than one-third that of any other route. 
A Steamboat will leave Milwaukie every morn- 
ing, and Ciiitago every morning and evening for 
New Buflalo, (the western terminus of the Rail- 
road, ) which with the Cars to Detroit, and Steam- 
boats to Buffalo, will form two daily lines from 
Chicago to Buffalo, connecting directly with the 
Cars from Buffalo to Albany, and Steamboats to 
New York, or Cars to Boston. 
Going west, a Steamboat will leave Buffalo 
very morning and evening, running from the 
ars of the Albany and Buffalo Railroad, for De- 
troit, thence by Railroad to New Buffalo, and by 
Steamboat from the morning train at New Bufla- 
lo to Milwaukie and other ports, and from both 
trains to Chicago, connecting with the line of 
large Packets on the Iilinois and Michigan Canal 
to La Salle, thence by the Express line of first 
class river Steamboats to St. Louis, and by the 
lower rive? Steamboats to towns on the Missis- 
sipi, and New Orleans. J. W. BROOKS, 
Sup’t Michigan Central Railroad. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


Detroit Seed Store, 
AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
Es TABLISHED 1-46, 
F. PARKER & BROTHER have for sale 
e an assortment of Agricultural Implements, 
Ploughs, Corn Cultivators, Seed Planters, Straw 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, &c., and will receive a 
large addition to their present stock on the open- 
ing of navigation. 

Garden, Field, and Flower seeds, English and 
American, in paekages and small payers, pul up 
at the Genesee Seed Store, Rochester, warranted 


genuine and fresh. 
April 15, 1849. F. F. PARKER & BRO. 


Grosse Isle Institute, 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF BOYS. 


EV. M. H. HUNTER, an Alumnus of 
Yale College, Principal. 

This is a Select School in which boys are 
taught all the usual branches of a liberal educa- 
tion, including the classics, mathematics, &e. 

The School year consists of three terms, the 
first extending from the Ist of September to 
Christmas; the second from the first of January 
to the first of April; and the third from the Ist of 
May to the Ist of August. 

Terms.—For tuition, board, &c., $150 per 
per-year, in advance, as follows: Ist term, $08; 
2d term, $46; 3d term, 46. 

Rererences.—Rt. Rev. S. A. M'Coskry, D. 
D., and Hon. Elon Farnsworth, Ex-Chancellor 
of Michigan, Detroit. 

For fuller information see Circnlar. 

April Ist, 1849, 


‘EEDS, GARDEN AND FIELD, Warranted 
fresh, for sale by the pound or paper, by 
april23 SPRAGUE & CO., 


No. 30 Woodward Ave., corner Wovdbridge street. 


New Publishing House, 
AND WIIOLESALE BOOK & STATIONERY STORE 

VUE undersigned begs to inform book bayers, book sell- 

ers, teachers and dealers in books, stationery, and paper 
hangings, borders, fireboard views and window paper, that 
they have this day opened an extensive Book, Stationery and 
Paper Hanging F-stablishment, which comprises a general 
assortment of books in the varions departments of literature, 
and where a full stock of school and classical books, (in ge- 
neral use;) Law, Memcan and TuroroaicaL Works, Mis- 
cellancous Books and aper Hangings, in great varieties, can 
be had at eastern prices, 

Their facilities as publishers enable them to offer books 
on as reasonable terms as any of the eastern honses. Or- 
ders from the country respectfully soheited and promptly at- 
tended to. Citizens and the public generally are invited to 
call and examine our stock, as we feel confident inducements 
are offered to purchasers rarely met 

F. P. MARKHAM. 170, Jefferson Avenne, Detroit. 
Michigan Book Store. 
MORSE & SON, wholesale and retail 
e dealers. in BOOKS AND STATIONARY, Continue 
business at the old stand, on Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. They respectfully invite Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, to their extensive stock of 
SCHOUL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, embracing every 
kind in use. Their assortment of Miscellaneous 
Books is very large, and in good bindings, from 
which a better selection can be made for rown- 
SHIP AND FAMILY LIBRARIES, than at any other 
establishment. 

They also keep on hand, all kinds of English 
and American spationary ; fine Foolscap and 
Letter Paper; Printing Paper, (superior quality; ) 
Printing Ink, Wrapping Paper, K&c. &c. Also, 
Medical and Law Books. jan. 15, 1849 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 

LEX. M’FARREN, Bookseller and Station- 
<\ er, 137 Jefferson Avenue, (Smart’s Block, ) 
Detroit, Reeps constantly for sale a complete as- 
sortment of Miscellaneous, School and Classical 
Books; Letter and Gap paper, plain. and ruled; 
Quills, Ink, Sealing wax, Cutlery, Wrapping pa- 
per, Printing paper of all sizes; and Book, News 
and Caonister Ink of various kinds; Blank books, 
full and half bound, of every variety of ruling; 
Memorandum Books, &c. To Merchants, Teach- 
ers and others buying in quantities, a large dis- 
count made. Sabbath School and Bible Society 
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Ready Made Clothing. 


Th Subseribers are now prepared to offer at their 
known “Emporium,” one of the largest and inost — 
plete assortments of Ready Made Clothing ever of re 
this city. Being manufactured under their own jnmed 
inspection, they can Warrant it of the best materia! a 
manship and style. Their geods having been recently ~ 
chased at the unprecedented low prices at whic hg 
new selling in the New York and Boston markets, they 
consequently enabled to offer all deseriptions of Seianade 
most astonishingly low. Among their stock may be teat 
Kroadeloth Cioaks; Cloth, Cassimere, Tweed a) d Blan 
Overcoats; Cloth, Cassimere and Tweed Frock, Dress and 
Sack Coats. All descriptions, qualities, and styles of Cloth 
Cassimere, Prince Albert Cord, Tweed and Sattinet Panty’ 
loous. Satin, Velvet, Cashmere, Silk and Casseimere Ven 
Goodyear’s India Rubber Goods, in wll their varicties me 
gether with a large stock of Shirts, Drawers, Stocks Cn. 
vats, and Hosiery, of all descriptions. rc 
Persons in wantot any description of Gentleman's Weape 
ing apparel, will find it to their advantage to call betor 
meking their purchases, as they are determined to se}| both 
at Wholesale and Retail, at prices which cannot fail to Lire 
satisfaction. Call and satisty yourselves, at the old diore 
corner of Jefferson and Woodward avenues. : 
jan.1. HALLOCK & RAYMOND, 


DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, CHEAP FOR casy, 


E have constantly on hand one of the largest ard bey 

stocks of Goods in Detroit. Thankfel for tie ye, 
liberal patronage of our friends, we solicit its continuance 
assuring them that we will make it for their interest to ¢alj 
and see us. We have constantly on hand a supply of good 
Groceries for family nse, and as we sell for cash, it enables 
us to offer either Dry Goods or Groceries, at the lowest por 
sible price. Our ds. 6d ‘Tea is too well known to reqnire 
farther comment. We will only say, beware of a spariony 
article, that many will attempt to palm off. 
HOLMES & BABCOCK, 

Woodward Avenue, 


ered jp 


h goods are 


het 


jan.1. 





HE Very best assortment of DRY GOODS, 

BONNETS & RIBBONS, Groceries, Pa. 
per Hangings and Window Shades may be found 
at Wholesale or Reteil, at 

JAMES A. HICKS’, 
130 JEFFER ON AVENUE, DETROIT, 

At prices that will defy competition. A genera 
assortment of housekeeper’s articles, consisting 
in part of Carpets, Feathers, Marseilles Quilts, 
Blankets, &c., alwayson hand, Tea and Cof. 
fee drinkers are particularly invited to examine 
his 4s Young Hyson and Gunpowder tea, and his 
Coffee and Sugar, for he feels confident they will 
pronounce these articles the best in the market 
for the price. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
T am hack ag+in from the East, and have up my old Sign, 
. “New York +ye-House,’’ Woodward Avenue, next to 
WK. Coyle’s se, and opposite the old Depot. 1 am fully 
prepared, as he 
DYE SI) 


ofore, te 
Merino Shaw 


, WOOLLEN AND COTTON. 
Kid Gloves, Carpets, &e., &e. cleaned. 


cleaned and dyed; Moreen Curtains, while 

Gentlemen's faded 

Clothes cleaned and dyed in Eastern style, and Wovlles 
Yarn dyed to any pattern, 

Detroit, Jan. 1, 1849. H A, YOUNG, 
YING & SCOURING.—The mb- 
scriber, having opened a dying establishment 

North side of Jefferson Avenue, (corner of Jeffer- 
son Avenue and Shelby Street.) nearly opposite 
the Michigan Exchange, is prepared to execute 
orders of every description in his line of business, 
and ina style which has never been surpassed in 
the Western country. Shawis, Scarfs, Merinoes, 
China crapes, and every species of foreign fabric, 
dyed and finished in the best style. | Moreens and 
Damask curtains, dyed and watered. Gentle- 
men’s wearing apparrel scoured, and the colors 
renovated or dyed, without taking the garment 
apart. M. CHAPPELL. 

Deyrorr, Oct. 7, 1848. 


TERMS.—The Micuican Farmer is publish- 
ed twice a month, by Warren Isnam, at one 
dollar a year in advance; after three months, $}. 
25; after six months, $1.50; after nine months, 
$1.75. No stbscription taken for less than one 
year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid. 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars. 

Office on King’s corner, third story. 

PRINTED BY GARRETT & GEIGER, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Arenucs, 

















Depository. jan. 1. 


DETROIT. 





